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Editorial Comment 


The importance of English as the major missionary language in the 
world has been increasingly recognised of late. Surveys of theological 
education in Africa and of Christian literature in India have underlined 
the fact that any marked raising of the standards in the training of the 
ministry in these countries will almost certainly involve an extension of 
the use of English and not a curtailment. Throughout Australasia, and 
especially in New Guinea where there are no fewer than four hundred 
distinct vernaculars and dialects in use, it is increasingly clear that the only 
ultimate solution to the problem of communication is the general adoption 
of English which, even now, is the major lingua franca; while from Indo- 
nesia we learn that the Government has recently adopted its use as the 
second language. For a very long time it has been known at Bible Society 
headquarters that for the great majority of Bible translators English was 
the indispensable means of getting near to the original texts of Scripture. 
Not only have the standard English texts provided the basis for many 
versions, but nearly all the commentaries and exegetical material used by 
translators have been in that language. In this age of version making, al- 
most every new English version has been greeted with the greatest of 
interest, and wherever else these versions may be found, most of them 
will almost certainly make their way to the tables and studies of translation 
and revision committees. 

These considerations, among others, have led the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to make a decision which we believe will 
be of the utmost importance to readers of this journal. Helpful as many 
of these modern versions are, not one of them has been made with the 
special needs of translators in mind. While it is obviously true that in 
every instance the translator has tried to set forth the Greek text in clear, 
intelligible English, most of them would seem to have been prepared for 
a particular constituency. The fine new Revised Standard Version, current 
today in America and other parts of the English-speaking world, is 
obviously directed to the needs of the church of America. It remains a 
lineal descendant of the English Authorised Version. Nor is it very dif- 
ficult to a discerning reader to see what effect this approach has upon the 
many individual translators who have tried their hands in recent years. 
The particular constituency which concerns the Bible Societies, however, 
is one whose needs and demands are of a very special nature. We are 
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thinking of the ever-increasing number of nationals in India, Africa, SE. 
Asia and the islands of the Pacific who are being called to shoulder greater 
responsibilities than ever before in the matter of translation and revision. 
In many important revision projects today, the initiative rests with nation- 
als whereas the missionary members of the committee act in a secondary, 
though very important, capacity. Furthermore, there are certain areas, 
notably in Assam and Burma and possibly in Formosa, where, if further 
pioneer work is to be done at all, it must be done through national trans- 
lators working virtually alone, for missionary support may no longer be 
available. 

It is for these various groups that the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has now authorised the preparation of a new version of the New Testament. 
It is to be regarded primarily as an instrument for translation into other 
languages and this will condition its style and format. It will be produced 
in diglot form with the Greek of the Bible Society's new edition of the 
Greek New Testament, page for page with the new English translation. 
The latter will be prepared by three panels. The first will consist of ex- 
perienced missionary translators who have had a lifetime of experience 
and service in different parts of the world. It will be their responsibility to 
prepare drafts and agree on the form of English which, in their opinion, 
will be intelligible to the educated national in the area with which they 
are familiar. There will be no artificial ‘word counts’ and no suggestion of 
a basic vocabulary. The safeguard for intelligibility will be simply the 
consensus of opinion of this group of responsible and competent missionary 
scholars. When their drafts are agreed, they will be submitted to a second 
panel of some sixty or more missionary consultants in all parts of the 
world. The final draft, amended as may be necessary, will then be sub- 
mitted to a third panel of New Testament scholars whose responsibility 
will be to commend the version for accuracy to the General Committee 
of the Society. Intelligibility and style obviously come foremost in the 
general terms of reference, but the third important feature of the version 
will be that, unlike most other English translations, it will deliberately 
draw attention to the various nuances and ambiguities of the Greek text. 
The translator's attention will then be drawn to the available literature 
on these passages and the responsibility for deciding the form and content 
of his own vernacular version will thus be left to him and his committee. 

A second series of notes will deal with the various Biblical terms which 
usually defy translation into very many other languages. These are, of 
course, mostly social, cultural and religious terms which belong peculiarly 
to the context of the Bible. The various books will be published as they 
are ready and work on Mark's Gospel has now begun. It is hoped that 
very shortly three teams of draft translators will be at work on different 
sections of the New Testament, a method which should help considerably 
to expedite the work. 

We give this preliminary notice because we believe that many of our 
readers will see in this new project a valuable and significant addition 
to the many aids to translators which various Bible Societies have furnished 
in the past. It should also be seen as an earnest of the desire of the Bible 
Societies to support in a new spirit of realism, the many who have sought 
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this special kind of assistance for so long. Much more will be heard of this 
new spirit of realism in the days to come. 


The Origin and Nature of the Chief Printed 
Arabic Bibles 


John A. Thompson 
Part Il 


Il. The Propaganda Version 


Title: Biblia Sacra Arabica sacrae congregationis de propaganda fide iussu 
edita ad usum ecclesiarum orientalium: additis e regione Bibliis Latinis 
Vulgatis. 3 vols. Rome: Typis eiusdem Sacrae Congregat. de Propaganda 
Fide, 1671. 


A. Origin of the Propaganda Version 


Several influences led to the publishing of a new Arabic Bible by the 
Roman Catholic Congregatio de Propaganda Fide in Rome. Certainly one 
influence was the final union of the Arabic-speaking Maronites with the 
Roman Church in the 16th century, and the establishment of a Maronite 
College in Rome strengthened this relationship. A new Arabic Bible was 
needed to replace the variety of translations used by the Maronites with a 
uniform and complete version conforming to the Latin Vulgate. This contact 
with the Maronites showed the need for missionary propaganda in the Near 
East, in which a printed Bible would be a great aid. Gregory XIII (Pope 
1572-1585) urged the project and the procuring of Arabic Biblical 
manuscripts in preparation for such an edition. The proposal in 1622 in the 
Congregation to carry out the editing of an Arabic Bible was in part sti- 
mulated by the publication of the Dutch Protestant scholar, Thomas Er- 
penius, of an Arabic New Testament in 1616 and an Arabic Pentateuch 
in 1622. 

In 1622 the Papal Nuncio appointed four men to take up preparations 
for an Arabic Bible. The chairman of the committee was Sergius Risius 
(Sarkis ibn Masa al-Ruzzi), Maronite Archbishop of Damascus. Risius 
came of a leading church family in Syria and had studied in Rome. He was 
in charge of the work till his death in 1638. With his own hand he copied 
most of one of the MS. used for this Bible, Casantense arab. carsh. 
2 (no. 2108). Another Maronite member was Victorinus Scialac 
Accurensis (Nasrallah Shalaq al-‘Aqiri), who taught Arabic and Syriac 
in Rome and helped to bring out an Arabic Psalter in Rome in 1614. He 
died in 1635. Father Hilarion Rancati, a Cistercian, was later Abbot Gene- 
ral of that order. The Franciscan, Thomas Obicini de Novara, had been a 
missionary in Syria and the Custodian of the Holy Land. It was he who 
submitted the plan for the Bible to the Congregatio in 1622. 
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Others who worked on the project included Filippo Guadagnoli, who 
had chief responsibility after the death of Risius in 1638 until his own death 
in 1656. In 1630 Father Thomas was succeeded by his student, Father Do- 
minicus Germanus de Silesia. Abraham Ecchellensis (/brahim al-Haqilani) 
assisted at various times till his death in 1664. As indicated above, he also 
had a part in editing the Arabic Bible in the Paris Polyglot. Another 
Maronite who aided in the Propaganda Version was Johannes Leopardus 
Esronite (Yahanna Nimrani al-Hasriini), who died in 1632. A Capuchin, 
Father Brice, worked as a corrector. Louis Maracci also aided in the final 
editing. His most famous work is an analysis of the Koran. 

The policy followed in this translation varied considerably, partly be- 
cause of the death of many of the editors during the fifty years, 1622-1671. 
The commission to the original committee in 1622 was to “revise Arabic 
codices, purging them from errors, especially if they recognized heresy, 
so that afterwards their printing might be considered”. In 1624 the Con- 
gregatio decided it was better to translate the Vulgate anew into Arabic, 
keeping the old translations which agreed with the Vulgate. In 1628 the 
principle was adopted of following the Vulgate as far as Arabic idiom 
permitted, and to use the Hebrew when the Latin idiom did not suit the 
Arabic. In 1643 a further revision in principle was adopted: to follow the 
Vulgate closely from the end of Ezekiel onwards. 

The deaths of collaborators and changes in policies delayed the com- 
pletion of the work. In 1632 Risius began the printing of Genesis, and the 
Pentateuch was completed in 1635. The Old Testament was finished in 
1647 and the New in 1649. But the product was unsatisfactory, for there 
were many errors, and some felt that the translation did not follow the Vul- 
gate closely enough. Therefore this early form was withdrawn and the 
revised work appeared in 1671.7? 


B. Nature of the Propaganda Version 


1. Format. 


This Bible was published in three folio volumes. The books follow the 
Vulgate order. The contents of the volumes are as follows: I Preface, Cor- 
rigenda, Pentateuch, Joshua - II Chronicles; II] Corrigenda, Ezra - Il 
Maccabees; III Corrigenda, New Testament, Citations of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New Testament, Interpretation of Heb., Chald., and Greek 
proper names in the Bible, Alphabetical Index to the contents of the Bible. 
The Arabic text is printed without vowels in the outer column of each 
page. The Latin parallel inner column is not a translation of the Arabic, 
but simply the Vulgate. 


2. Texts Followed. 


As shown above, as this work progressed there was a tendency to fol- 
low the Vulgate more and more closely. In a sample Old Testament chap- 


22 A full account of the origin of the Propaganda edition is given by Alberto Vaccari. 
“Una Bibbia Araba per il primo Gesuita ventuto al Libano in Melanges de [Université 
Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth (Grand Liban), Tome X (1925): 79-104. See also Graf, I, p. 96. 
and also his treatments in Vols. III and IV of the individual collaborators. 
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ter, Ruth 1 : 1-22, at least twenty-four words and phrases show Vulgate 
influence. In a New Testament chapter, Ephesians 1 : 1-23, the Vulgate 
basis appears clearly in ten words and phrases. I John 5: 7 and 8 have the 
doctrinal additions rarely found outside the Vulgate. 


In accordance with the first policy, some Arabic manuscripts were used 
in the Propaganda Version. The most important of these for the Old Testa- 
ment was Vat. arab. 468, which contains all the Old Testament except 
for Baruch, for which a space was saved. This MS. was copied in Tripoli, 
Syria, under the direction of Father Giovanni Battista Eliano, the first 
Jesuit sent by the Pope to Lebanon. One of his purposes was to secure 
manuscripts for the proposed Arabic Bible. According to the colophon, at 
least II Maccabees in this MS. was copied from a MS. written in Damascus 
in 1238, which in turn was copied from a MS. written in Antioch in 1021.2 
Vaccari, who in the work mentioned above gives the fullest treatment 
of Codex Vat. Arab. 468, thought in the Pentateuch of this MS. the LXX 
was basic with some Peshitta influence, but Graf points out that more 
names follow the Syriac than the Greek and that therefore the Peshitta is 
probably primary. The historical books, Joshua - Nehemiah in this MS. 
are certainly from the Syriac Peshitta. In Ruth 1: 1-22, for example, 
about five words and phrases represent Peshitta readings. Tobit is from 
the Latin Vulgate, Judith from the LXX, and Esther and Job again from 
the Peshitta. Psalms in this MS. is the version by Aba al-Fath ‘Abdallah ibn 
al-Fadl ibn‘ Abdallah al-Mutran al-Antaki.24 This scholar lived in the 11th 
century, originated from Antioch and held the office of deacon. He claims 
in an introduction to have made his translation from the Greek, but he 
probably used previous Arabic translations of the Psalms as well. Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus are from the LXX. Most 
of the prophets are a paraphrastic translation of the Peshitta with some 
Septuagintal influence. According to Léfgren,25 Daniel may be from the 
Greek with revision from the Peshitta. II Maccabees is from the Greek. 


Another MS. used for the Old Testament of the Propaganda Version 
is Casanatense arab. carsh. 2 (no. 2108).26 Most of this MS. was 
copied by Sergius Risius, the first chief editor of the Propaganda edition. 
This MS. in the Pentateuch is copied from Vat. Arab. 606 (1344 A.D.), 
which is based on the Peshitta, but revised from the LXX, perhaps in the 
Coptic version. The historical books are from Vat. Arab. 449 (1336 A.D.) 
which is from the LXX. The Psalms (not all in Risius’s handwriting) 
were copied from Vat. Syr. 454 (1529 A.D.). According to Baumstark and 
Graf, this latter MS. was based on the Greek-Arabic tradition, but revis- 
ed by the Peshitta. 

Vaccari 27 illustrates the end result of such diverse origins in the final 
Propaganda text of Genesis 41 : 43. “And he mounted him on his second 


23 See Graf, I, pp. 89-92, on the controversy whether this colophon refers only to II Mac- 
cabees or to the whole Old Testament and on the relationship between Vat. arab. 468 and 
the similar Leningrad, As. Mus. or. D 226. 

4 Graf, II, pp. 52-64. 

25 Op. cit. p. 52. 

26 See A. Vaccari, “Un codice carsciunice della Casanatense e la Bibbia araba del 1671", 
in Biblica TV (1923): 96-107. 

27 Op. cit. p. 107. 
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chariot” is from Vat. arab. 468, from the LXX. “And the crier before him” | 


is from Casan. arab. carsh 2 (no. 2108), from Vat. arab. 606, from the 
LXX. “That thou art lord and ruler” is from Vat. arab. 468, from the Pe- 
shitta; or from Casan. 2108, from Vat. arab. 606, from the Peshitta. “And 
they knew that he was ruler” from the Vulgate. “Over the land of Egypt in 
its entirety” is common to all these sources in substance, but this wording is 
that of Vat. arab. 468. 

In the New Testament the Propaganda edition follows for the 
gospels a codex said to have been brought from Cyprus, perhaps to be 
identified with Borg. syr. 49, of the year 1398. Ignazio Guidi classifies 
the Propaganda gospels under the heading, “Alexandrine Vulgate of 


Syrian origen”.?8 The manuscripts used for Acts and Epistles are not | 


known, but were presumably of Syrian origin. In Ephesians 1 : 1-23 at 
least four words and phrases indicate Syriac textual origin. Graf found 
the Apocalypse, or Revelation, to be a translation of the Bohairic Coptic, 
like that in Erpenius’s Arabic New Testament of 1616. Some places in 
the Propaganda Revelation conform more to the Latin Vulgate.?® 


C. Evaluation of the Propaganda Version 


This translation, with all its imperfections, was used by the Catholics 
for about two hundred years and was also reprinted by Protestants, be- 
fore the production of the Smith-Van Dyck Version. The original Catho- 
lic edition of 1671 in three large and expensive volumes with the Latin 


Vulgate was hardly adapted for popular use. Protestant reprints, like | 


those of the British and Foreign Bible Society beginning in 1820, omitted 
the Apocrypha and the Vulgate and were issued in one volume, suitable 
in size and price for general distribution. 

For several reasons the Propaganda Version was unsatisfactory. Be- 
cause of its diverse textual origin it satisfied neither the Oriental Christians, 
whose traditional texts had been changed, nor some of the Occidental 
Catholics, who wanted even greater conformity to the Vulgate. 

Furthermore the translators did not always correctly interpret the 
texts they were ostensibly following. The Arabic preposition bi at the 


beginning of both Ephesians 1:7 and 10 is a mechanical translation of | 


Latin in as if the latter governed the dative, but is not a correct rendering 


of Latin in with the accusative, which is the Vulgate text in these two © 


cases. 
A fault that became more serious with the renaissance of literary Arabic 
is that the language of the Propaganda Version does not always conform 
to classical usage. A few of these linguistic solecisms come from literal 
translation of Latin or Syriac expressions. For example, in Ruth 1 : 13, 


la turida, “do not be willing” (without any object) is a translation of the — 


Latin nolite. The frequent use of bi, noteworthy in Ephesians 1, where 
classical usage requires fi, is a Syriacism.?° 


28 Le traduzioni degli Evangelii in arabo e in etiopico (Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, | 


anno CCLXXXXV. 1888. Serie Quarta Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, 
Vol. IV, Parte 1, Memorie, p. 32.) 


2® Georg Graf, “Arabische Ubersetzungen der Apocalypse”, in Biblica X (1929): 171, 172. 
30 G. Graf. Der Sprachgebrauch der altesten Christlich-arabischen Literatur. Leipzig: Otto 
Harrosowitz, 109, p. 54. 
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Others of these linguistic features are colloquialisms, which are now 
offensive in written Arabic. In Ruth 1:10, tasira is the apocopated form 
of the verb instead of the indicative.1 In Ephesians | : 17, yakiina is not 
only unnecessary but contrary to strict rules of syntax. 

Sometimes the language, though not grammatically wrong, is awkward. 
The word-order, for example, in Ruth 1 : 1 and Ephesians 1 : 19 is badly 
disjointed. 

These linguistic short-comings made the Propaganda Version offensive 
to classicists, especially to Muslims. A Syrian Protestant notes that ob- 
scurities and infelicities are especially frequent in the prophets and the 
Pauline epistles.?2 The American Protestant missionaries in Syria were 
almost ashamed to give this Bible to Muslims and regularly revised the 
grammar and vocabulary before a public reading of Scripture.®4 

(To be continued) 


Problems in Translating the Scriptures into 
Shilluk, Anuak and Nuer 


Eugene A. Nida 


Every translation of the Scriptures encounters its distinctive problems, 
but often within a related group of languages there are a number of pro- 
blems which show remarkable parallelism from one language to another. 
The translational difficulties in Shilluk, Anuak and Nuer, all of which are 
closely related Nilotic languages in the Sudan, can be readily classified 
as phonemic, grammatical and semantic. 


I. Problems of Phonemic Structure 


In most languages it is usually unnecessary to consider the phonemic 
structure of a language when discussing translation problems. One simply 
accepts the system of sounds and employs a more or less one-to-one set of 
correspondences. However, the problems in the Nilotic languages are not 
so simple as all that, largely because of the extreme complexity of the 
phonemic structure. 

There is quite a little variation in the phonemic structures of the dif- 
ferent Nilotic languages, but Nuer, which is one of the more complex, 
illustrates some of the essential problems. The Nuer language has fourteen 
basic vowels, seven of which may be described as noncentralized and the 
others as correspondingly centralized. However, these fourteen vowels are 
completely separate entities as far as the Nuer speaker is concerned. Each 
of these fourteen vowels may have any one of three phonemic lengths: 
extra short, normal, and extra long. There are many words which differ 
in meaning only on the basis of such phonemic length. But there is still 
a further consideration in dealing with the vowel structure, namely, the 


31 Graf, op. cit., pp. 31, 32. 

82 Jamil Hanna Tranjan, Al-kitab al-mugqaddas fi al-lughah al-‘arabiyyah. Cairo: Nile Mis- 
sion Press, 1936, p. 17. 

33 Report of The Syria Mission, 1844, kindly copied by Mr. Clifton Anderson of Beirut. 
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breathiness or nonbreathiness, which likewise gives rise to numerous minim- 
al pairs, that is, words which have totally different meanings depending 
on whether the vowel has a breathy or nonbreathy quality. For example, 
the only difference between words meaning ‘bird’ and ‘one who thatches 
a house’ is the breathiness of the vowel. Very slight differences of vowel 
quality, breathiness, and length (distinctions which have not been made 
consistently in writing) give a series of words meaning ‘chin’, ‘life’, ‘hazy 
sky’, and ‘bead’. Failure to make proper distinctions in length can produce 
innumerable ambiguities, of which the series ‘relative’, ‘whip of hippo hide’ 
and ‘dried fish’ is only one. 

But vowel qualities, length and breathiness are not the only factors. 
There are at least three levels of tone in Nuer and a number of glides. 
This makes the phonemic structure much more complicated, for a difference 
of tone is the distinguishing mark for many sets of words, e.g. (1) ‘bird’ 
and ‘song’, (2) ‘relative’ and ‘relatives’ and (3) ‘leopard’ and ‘fish scale’. 

The Nilotic languages would not be quite so complicated in their tonal 
structure if it were not for the fact that the basic tones of the words change 
constantly in the different syntactic positions. For example, in Shilluk in 
the so-called future active, positive and negative, of transitive verbs there 
are three basic classes: high, mid and low. In the passive of the same tense 
most of these verbs become high. In the completive aspect positive and 
negative, most of the high verbs go to mid, and most of the mid verbs 
shift to low. In the passive of the same aspect, most verbs are high in the 
positive and mid in the negative. In the habitual aspect almost all verbs 
go to low. 

In view of the very complex phonemic structures of Nuer and Shilluk, 
it is no wonder that readers have had difficulty in reading when tradition- 
ally the orthographies have indicated only eight or nine vowel qualities 
(and these inconsistently) and only two units of length (likewise rather 
sporadically and inconsistently), while breathiness has often been confused 
with basic vowel quality and tones have never been marked. 

If we add up the theoretical possibilities for the nucleus of any syllable, 
we arrive at a figure of 252 different sets of contrasts. We must multiply 
14 vowel qualities first by three phonemic lengths, then by breathy vs. 
nonbreathy quality, and finally by at least three registers of tone. But this 
total of 252 possibilities is still not all. We must also consider some of the 
very complex diphthongs, which likewise have three phonemic lengths and 
produce confusion in such pairs as (1) ‘fish’ and ‘ant’ and (2) ‘egg’ and 
‘horns’. 

In terms of the science of Information Theory one could say that Nuer 
is a very efficient language in that a great deal of meaning is carried by 
a highly differentiated consonant, vowel and tonal structure. Particles 
usually consist of no more than CV (C stands for any consonant and V 
for any vowel) and the ‘full’ words are rarely more than CVC. In a 
language which makes so many fine distinctions and which has such 
short words, thus giving rise to hundreds of nearly similar terms, it is 
essential that the orthography reflect the phonemic structure as closely 
as possible. In the past this has not been done and as a result people who 
have attended school for several years and who have had considerable 
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practice in reading their own language read very haltingly. Even in reading 
relatively familiar materials they tend to go over the same phrase at least 
a couple of times, trying to discover what words are intended and attempt- 
ing to figure out the tonal pattern, for without the proper syntactic tones 
the entire expression is relatively meaningless. 

It has been generally argued by missionaries and some educational 
authorities that since the people speak their own languages they have no 
difficulty in figuring out the right pronunciation. To an extent this is 
true, but this does not lessen the fact that efficiency in reading in pro- 
portion to effort is dismally small. For the translator this means two things: 
(1) some constructive efforts should be undertaken to experiment in more 
efficient ways of writing the languages, particularly if adult literacy pro- 
grammes are to be undertaken, for adults cannot be subjected to the same 
type of rote drilling which children are accustomed to in schools, and (2) 
any translation must be completely idiomatic as far as grammatical con- 
structions are concerned. Any awkward or unfamiliar juxtaposition of 
words will throw the reader off completely when he attempts to discover 
the syntactic tone pattern, without which the phrase has practically no 
meaning. 

Another reason for the rather chaotic alphabets now in use in some 
of the Nilotic languages is the belief that because of the wide differences 
between the dialects of the respective languages there was not much point 
in attempting to be consistent with any one-for-one correspondence. We 
did not have an opportunity to check into any language other than Nuer, 
but in making a limited comparison of at least four widely scattered dialects, 
it was interesting to note that there were practically no differences of tonal 
structure, and relatively few differences of vowels. The major differences 
in dialects occurred in the consonants. This is not strange for in comparison 
with the vocalic structure there can be much greater latitude in the range 
of consonant variation while at the same time preserving intelligibility. But 
the traditional orthographies have been relatively consistent in writing the 
consonants and quite inconsistent in indicating the vowels. 

So serious is the possibility of ambiguity in Shilluk (which is by no 
means a typical language) that some school teachers complain about 
school boys being able to give two or three entirely different answers to 
examination questions since the present orthography is so obscure. In the 
checking of translations of the Scriptures it has been found that complaints 
about the unintelligibility of some passages was not due primarily to the 
unnatural rendering but to the degree of orthographic confusion. 


II. Problems of Grammatical Structure 

At every turn the translator is confronted by special problems which 
reflect the lack of grammatical correspondence between the language from 
which he is translating and the one into which he is translating. The follow- 
ing list of grammatical characteristics includes the more significant features 
which must be constantly dealt with: 

1. Preference for the passive. Almost inevitably a Nilotic speaker will 
shift from the active to the passive in transitive expressions in which the 
agent is mentioned. The translator is obliged to do the same if he wishes 
his translation to be readily understood. 
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2. Preference for indirect discourse. The shift from direct to indirect 
discourse can be made easily, but the translator has to bear such matters 
constantly in mind. This does not mean, of course, that all direct discourse 
must be changed, but one should reflect something of the percentage of 
usage of the indigenous language. 


3. Redundancy of pronouns. It is quite common for Nilotic languages 
to have the equivalent of “The man he went’. 


4. Use of nouns where English or Greek would use pronouns. There 
are no gender distinctions between pronouns (e.g. he, she, it) and hence 
nouns must be repeated if the proper referent is to be understood. This is 
especially true of unfamiliar contexts. 


5. Fewer complex (subordinating) clause constructions than in Greek 
or English. Sentences may be quite long, especially those expressing a 
closely related series of events, connected by conjunctions meaning either 
‘and’ or ‘so that’. However, the sentence patterns are much closer to the 
looser structure of Hebrew than to the highly involved system of Greek. 


6. Frequency of tense-aspect particles. The Nilotic languages possess 
a number of different classes of tense-aspect particles, which are not only 
semantically important but which also function to bind the discourse to- 
gether. 


Ill. Problems of Semantic Structure 


One cannot translate a sentence from one language into another without 
being confronted with problems of semantic structure. However, for the 
most part such difficulties are treated as isolated — and isolatable — facts 
of the language. Further study of these types of problems inevitably reveals 
that semantic difficulties fall into classes, which in turn reflect the basic 
semantic structure of the languages in question. The following are a few 
of the more significant types of semantic problems: 


1. Honorifics. The Nilotic languages have no such elaborate system 
of honorifics as Siamese or Balinese, but there are a number of words in 
the various languages which are applied only to kings or chiefs, while in 
speaking of the common people one must use a different expression. For 
example, in Shilluk there are four different ways of talking about the birth 
of humans, all of which are euphemistic: (1) ‘God will deliver’ (i.e. ‘save’), 
(2) ‘She will go into the house’, (3) ‘She will make to fall down’, and 
(4) ‘It will collapse down’, In view of the fact that the word translated 
‘collapse’ signifies a very important or extensive ‘falling’, it is regarded 
as appropriate when talking about the birth of a prince. Some translations 
into Nilotic languages have tended to be somewhat inconsistent in the 
matter of honorific language. 


2. Plural number for generic expressions. Where English employs 
everyone, each, whoever, or any, the Shilluk, Anuak, and Nuer use plurals. 
Instead of English whosoever, one must say ‘all who’. “Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself'’, must be translated as ‘Love your neighbours as yourselves 
if the admonition is to apply to all and if one is to love more than just one 
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neighbour. In the preference for the plural forms these Nilotic languages 
can certainly be regarded as more ‘logical’, for the singular in Greek and 
English actually means plural number, despite the inconsistency in form. 


3. Wide area of meaning of relationals. The relational particles, con- 
junctions and prepositions have exceptionally wide areas of meaning. This 
results in considerable ambiguity and obscurity in unfamiliar contexts. 
Ambiguous relationals can be substituted for by entire phrases which 
indicate clearly the relationships between the words. 


4. The indication of processes by verbs, It is often possible to make 
up nouns to correspond to verbs of processes, but such expressions are 
generally neither indigenous nor fully intelligible. Instead of “God is 
love” it is better in Anuak to say, ‘God loves’. In Shilluk an equivalent for 
‘righteousness’ has been employed which is literally ‘right by itself’. This 
type of phrase is both clumsy and relatively meaningless. In Matthew 
5:10 one can translate, “those who are persecuted because they are 
righteous’. Words such as justification, baptism, redemption, salvation, 
forgiveness, conversion and repentance should all be translated as verbs, 
not as nouns, 


5. The use of metaphors in the identification of psychological states. 
To identify psychological states the Nilotic languages make considerable 
use of words meaning either ‘heart’ or ‘liver’ (the latter is more common). 
In Anuak there are scores of such expressions employing cwiny, ‘liver’, 
of which the following are typical: he has a cwiny (he is good), his cwiny 
is good (he is generous), his cwiny is bad (he is unsociable), his cwiny is 
shallow (he gets angry quickly), his cwiny is heavy (he is sad), his cwiny 
is stubborn (he is brave), his cwiny is white (he is kind), his cwiny is cold 
(he will not be impolite in eating ahead of others), his cwiny is burned 
(he is irritable), and his cwiny is sweet (he is happy). 

In translating “they will be satisfied” (Matthew 5 : 6) into Shilluk, one 
must say ‘their hearts will be cool’. Similarly, the “merciful” (Matthew 
5:7) are ‘those who habitually cry in their insides’. 


6. Differentiation in vocabulary following lines of cultural relevance. 
A superficial examination of the Nilotic languages (or of any language, 
for that matter) gives one the impression that they are very weak in generic 
terms. The real situation is that their generic terms simply do not coincide 
with ours, but they do reflect the indigenous cultural relevance of the 
various traits. For example, in Anuak there is one term which means 
‘path’, ‘way’, ‘manner’, ‘principle’ and ‘law’ (in the phrase ‘law of sin’). 
The term jwok includes ‘God’, ‘pagan deities’, ‘demons’, ‘supernatural 
power’, and the essential characteristic of persons of unusual ability, 
medicine men, and shrines. Similarly a word for ‘bad’ means ‘bad’, ‘sin’, 
‘wrong’, ‘incorrect’ and ‘mistaken’. We must not complain that languages 
have few generic terms or that they cover too wide an area of meaning. 
The real problem is that they are different from ours because the culture 
is different. The solutions to such difficulties lie in two directions: (1) the 
use of qualifying terms and (2) differentiation of expressions to fit relevant 
distinctions in the culture in question. 

In Anuak one may add to jwok the word ‘Father’, which is also a term 
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of respect, roughly equivalent to ‘Lord’. The combination ‘Father Jwok 
makes it possible to distinguish this use of the word jwok from the numerous 
other meanings. In many Biblical contexts the Anuak words yiey and 
ngadho are neither one adequate in themselves to translate ‘believe’ or 
‘faith’, for yiey implies only intellectual assent and ngadho is closer to 
hope and trust than to faith. However, the combination of the two words is 
an equivalent of ‘believe’ in such phrases as “believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ”. In such a context the combination of words implies not only 
agreement with but personal trust and confidence, coloured with hope. 

In translating the word ‘law’ in Anuak one may employ ‘the commands 
of God’ when the text clearly refers to the Old Testament law. But the 
‘law of sin’ is ‘the path of sin’. “Those who are without the law” are 
‘those who do not know the word of God’, and ‘another law in my mem- 
bers” may be rendered as ‘another talk within me’. 


7. Strategic importance of the tense-aspect particles. The continuity 
of discourse is almost completely dependent upon the proper use of the 
tense-aspect particles, which, however, are quite different from anything 
in Indo-European languages. The three basic particles in Shilluk, Anuak 
and Nuer have been generally described as being past, present and future. 
As a matter of fact they are not that at all, but completive, incompletive 
and change of state or activity. The completive and incompletive particles 
do not give much trouble, but the one which indicates change of state or 
activity is difficult to employ correctly. For example, in the Beatitudes one 
cannot say in Shilluk “Blessed are those who mourn”, but rather “Those 
who mourn will be happy’ (the ‘will be’ in our translation indicates the 
particle which signifies change of state), for the context indicates clearly 
a change of condition. If one translates into Nuer a sentence such as 
‘She did not speak but was quiet’ the second clause must have the particle 
bi, for the second clause marks a change of state from the first, even 
though the first is negative. Some of the difficulties involved in under- 
standing the present translations result from the unsatisfactory way in 
which these particles have been employed. 


IV. Basic Principles 


When one well educated informant was asked how he managed to 
understand the Scriptures in his own language (since he was obviously 
having great difficulty in explaining the meaning of some passages of a 
Gospel), he explained that in order to understand the Scriptures in his 
mother tongue, he generally had to read the passage first in English. This, 
of course, is not an infrequent criticism of translations produced in abori- 
ginal languages. The principal reason why people often get more out of a 
translation into a trade language (which they know only imperfectly) 
than out of one in their own indigenous tongue (which they use constantly) 
is that the syntax and the figures of speech tend to follow slavishly the 
words of the text from which the translation is made, rather than com- 
municating the message. 

The following principles, formulated by translators now engaged in 
work in Shilluk, Anuak and Nuer, are by no means all-inclusive, and in a 
sense principles two through six are only elaborations of principle one. 
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However, they do reflect some of the fundamental problems which the 
translator into any Nilotic language is bound to meet with considerable 
frequency: 

1. A translation is not satisfactory unless it has communicated the 
intended message. One can literally translate the words ‘and it came to 
pass” but such a phrase in a Nilotic language is not the equivalent of the 
Semitic idiom in the New Testament. Similarly one can find all the cor- 
responding words for the phrase “he opened his mouth and taught”, but 
the meaning is ludicrous to a Shilluk. If the reader attempts to take the 
statement seriously he can only picture someone trying to teach with his 
mouth open. The proper equivalent is ‘he began to teach’. Proper trans- 
lating consists in employing those expressions which will communicate the 
message, regardless of whether they happen to be the so-called literal 
equivalents. 


2. Metaphors which are certain to be misunderstood should be ex- 
plained in footnotes or should be translated by acceptable corresponding 
similes or by nonmetaphorical descriptive phrases. The expression ‘sons 
of thunder” would be completely misunderstood in Anuak. The correct 
and meaningful equivalent is ‘men with strong livers’. Without a footnote 
to say that “sons of thunder” means in Anuak ‘men with strong livers’, 
the Anuak reader of Mark would only conclude that James and John were 
the supernatural offspring of ‘Thunder’. Metaphors such as “I am the 
door”, ‘“Ye are the salt", and ‘false prophets who are... ravenous wolves”, 
need to be converted into similes, ‘I am like a door’, ‘ye are like salt’, ‘false 
prophets who are... like hungry hyenas’. The word ‘stumbling-block’ 
never means anything to an Anuak other than something against which 
one stubs his toe. There is no metaphorical significance in the literal 
equivalent. Accordingly, one is obliged to translate in some contexts 
‘cause to fall into sin’. 


3. Where there is a lack of direct correspondence between features 
of the Biblical and the Nilotic culture, one should choose the closest natural 
equivalent. For example, instead of ‘speaking with their tongues’ people 
speak ‘with their mouths’ (a much more logical equivalent — to say the 
least). Similarly, instead of ‘heart’ one may employ ‘liver’, or in place of 
‘wolves’ it is possible to use ‘hyenas’ (as noted in the previous paragraph). 
One special problem is posed by the verse “if any one would sue you and 
take your coat, let him have your cloak as well” (Matthew 5 : 40). Most 
Nilotics go entirely naked in their villages and fields. They may dress up 
in half-sheets for some special occasion, but they would never understand 
the distinction between an inner and an outer garment. However, they 
would understand, ‘If any person enters a talk and gets your poor cloth, 
let him have your good one’. They can imagine a person having two cloths, 
but certainly not two ‘cloths’ to be worn at the same time. However, this 
use of ‘poor cloth’ and ‘good cloth’ is culturally parallel to the Biblical dis- 
tinction between coat and cloak, for the latter was generally of heavier 
material, larger, and more expensive. 


4. In order to approximate the content of the original it may be ne- 
cessary to employ considerably more words than the original. John 1 : 13 
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is a verse which is very meaningful in the original, that is, in terms of the 
words used and the cultural context as understood by the reader in New 
Testament times. However, in modern translations, which generally repeat 
the words of the original whether they mean much of anything to the 
reader, this very significant verse has lost much of its meaning. If this 
verse is reproduced word-for-word into a language such as Anuak not 
only does the reader completely miss the meaning of the original but he 
acquires quite wrong ideas. For example, “who were born, not of blood” 
could only mean that those who believed did not have any blood in their 
bodies when they were born or that their mothers did not bleed at the 
time of childbirth. If one is to communicate the meaning of this verse to 
Anuak readers, it must be translated more or less as follows: “These became 
God's children because of God himself; they did not become God's child- 
ren just because of the human family into which they were born, or because 
of men’s bodily desires or because of men’s plans’. It is not only necessary 
to employ more words, but also to reorganize the order of ideas, for in the 
original the positive statement “were born... of God” is interrupted by 
a long negative series “not of ... nor of ... nor of... but’. Such an order 
must often be replaced by a positive statement followed by a negative state- 
ment. 


5. For features of Biblical culture which do not exist in the Nilotic 
culture, one must employ descriptive phrases which are culturally meaning- 
ul. The Nilotics are another people who do not know anything about snow. 
hey do have hail, but the Shilluks at least speak of hail as being ‘clear’ 
not ‘white’. Accordingly, one cannot say ‘white as hail’. It is probably best 
to say ‘very white’. Such a rendering is usually preferable to one which 
introduces a totally different kind of object, such as egret feathers. 


In the area of material culture it is not too difficult to find appropriate 
descriptive phrases. However, in nonmaterial phases of culture descriptive 
phrases are often difficult to formulate. In Anuak there is no term for 
‘spirit’ in the sense of the Holy Spirit. There is a word ywey! which may 
be used to translate human soul or spirit, but which is essentially the ‘life 
principle’. One cannot speak of the ywey of God, for the Anuaks insist that 
God does not have a ywey and that He is not a ywey. Itis God who has given 
ywey to all people, animals and plants, but He Himself is of a different 
order of existence. To speak of the ywey of God would be to equate him 
with earthly creation. There seems to be no easy solution to this problem, 
but for the time being ‘Spirit’ is to be translated as ‘that which comes 
from God’, in the sense of that which emanates from or has its origin in 
God. This is not completely satisfactory but it at least provides a basis 
for probing further into the language and for discovering other possibilities 
which may prove more adequate. 


6. Theuse of alternative syntactic constructions should reflect the 
relative statistical frequency of these forms in the indigenous language. 
Differences of opinion as to whether one or another expression should be 
employed in a translation are very frequently argued on the basis of the 


1 In Shilluk and Nuer there are the words wey and yey respectively, and they seem to 
work quite satisfactorily for ‘Spirit’. 
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insistence, ‘But it can be said’. This may of course be very true, but the 
real question is not whether or not something can be said, but whether it is 
said with the same frequency as the translator is attempting to employ it. 
For example, in the Nilotic languages there are both active and passive 
constructions. There is a marked preference for the passive, but that does 
not mean that a translator should immediately undertake to turn every 
active construction in Greek into a passive construction in Nuer, Anuak 
or Shilluk. In the first place, one must discover under what circumstances 
the language in question employs passive rather than active forms. But 
even in such instances one will always discover different forms which 
apparently have identically the same value. That is to say, it may not be 
possible to discover just why in one sentence the speaker uses an active 
form and in another very similar statement a passive form. In fact, a 
certain amount of alternation seems to be preferred as a matter of stylistic 
variation. However, one may find that in eighty per cent of the cases the 
passive is used and in twenty per cent the active. A translator should 
attempt to reproduce approximately this same type of variation. He may, 
however, discover that the active form tends to be ambiguous, while in 
the passive construction such features as the goal, process, agent, and 
benefactor (e.g. ‘the money was given by the man to the boy’) are always 
more clearly marked (either by special forms or by word order). If this 
is the case, then in any potentially obscure or ambiguous passage he should 
make it the practice of following the grammatically ‘clearer’ construction, 
while leaving the more ambiguous construction for passages in which the 
relationships between the participants are more readily recognized from 
the context. 


Bambara People and Language 


Caroline Campbell 


The Bambara tribe numbers between one and one and a half million, 
located largely in the French Soudan, but with groups more or less 
numerous in the Senegal, the Haute Volta and the Ivory Coast. There are 
even something over a thousand of them in Mauretania. It is estimated, 
however, that the language is spoken by more than four million people 
since it is used as a trade language, under the name of Bambara or Dioula, 
by most of the other tribes of French West Africa, and is the one spoken 
by the colonial troops. Large sections of the Mianka tribe are completely 
bi-lingual, using Bambara as their second language. There are also large 
groups of sedentary Fulas who have forgotten the Fula language and 
speak only Bambara, though in population figures they are listed as Fulas. 
Of all the Mandingo languages Bambara and Malinke are the most nearly 
alike though they are not enough so to make one translation possible for 
both tribes. Dioula is a variation of Bambara. 

The government school system has functioned efficiently for more 
than a generation and is increasing the number of schools all the time. 
This gives an ever increasing potential reading public for the Scriptures, 
since even children who stay no more than two years in government school 
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and have learned to read, can read their own language with understanding, 
while much of the French is still beyond their comprehension. There were 
over ten thousand children in the primary and secondary schools in the 
Soudan alone in 1954. Not all of these were Bambara but the number of 
Bambaras in school in the other colonies of French West Africa might 
well bring the total number of Bambaras up to that figure. Adult readers 
are increasing though, of course, nothing like so rapidly, but all new 
converts are expected to learn to read in the vernacular. 

The Bambaras are originally fetishists in religion and farmers by oc- 
cupation. However, Mohammedanism is spreading rapidly until perhaps 
thirty per cent are more or less attached to that faith. In the large centres 
the proportion is very much greater than in the villages. Many have em- 
braced Mohammedanism as a matter of convenience and/or prestige, 
especially when travelling, and still keep all their old faith in their fetishes. 
Many of the educated city Bambaras claim to be ‘free thinkers’ and follow 
no religion. 

Fetishes may be personal, for the family or some particular group, 
for the village or for the tribe. One of the commonest charms is a knotted 
string tied around some part of the body to cure or prevent disease, 
accident or pain. The knots must be spit upon as they are tied and the 
proper words muttered. This is called kirisi fo and almost any one can 
learn to do it. It is not necessary to have a witch doctor do it. Women wear 
charms of various kinds called collectively tafo. 


There are sacrifices made at births, at the puberty rites of both boys 
and girls, at marriages and at deaths. There are sacrifices for the young 
children, by the boys who are a little older but not yet ‘men’, sacrifices 
for hunting, for voyages, in fact for almost any occasion. Some of the 
better known fetishes are the nya, the fi, the kono and the komo. Dogs are 
sacrificed to the nya, white chickens to the ti. The komo is the most feared 
of all and no woman or uncircumcised boy is allowed to see anything con- 
nected with it. Whenever the komo is brought out of its house warnings 
are given on certain musical instruments and all women and children hasten 
into the house and close the door. Any women outside the village will 
make for the nearest shelter and hide until the all-clear signal is given. 
Men are stationed on all the paths leading to the village, not so much to 
warn the women as to spy and see if one approaches the komo. The komo 
is supposed to cause the death of any woman who sees it and she really 
does die; the men see to that. It may be that an almost invisible fishook 
tipped with poison will be let down from a tree as she passes under it on 
the way to the fields. To her it seems only an insect bite, but death soon 
results. Even though she were the favourite wife of the chief of the fetish 
she would have to die and the rest of the men would help him buy a new 
one. Some of the women and most of the men no longer believe that there 
is any supernatural power in the komo itself, but they know the power of 
the men who control it and therefore conform to the rules. 

A typical woman's ceremony is the moribayasa to whom a sacrifice 
is made in gratitude for any great happiness that comes to her, a child 
after years of barrenness, the return of a soldier son, etc. The rejoicing 
woman dresses in cast-off rags of men’s clothing and ties a pair of old 
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sandals to her ears for earrings. A group of well-dressed women follow 
her, all clapping their hands and singing praises to the moribayasa. They 
make their way to the trash heap where, in the midst of laughing, dancing 
and singing, the rags are discarded and the woman dons a clean new 
garment and the party breaks up. The moribayasa is considered as the 
spirit of a young man who answers women’s prayers. The cast-off rags 
are the only offering he accepts. The phrase has become proverbial, ‘I am 
so happy I could dance the moribayasa’. 

Mohammedanism has influenced even those who have not accepted it, 
so that many words have been incorporated into the language from Arabic 
and have been adapted in pronunciation until the present generation has 
no knowledge of their origin. The word ngala which the old people use for 
‘rain’ and the ‘Sender of rain’ is so like the Mohammedan Alla for ‘God’ 
that the younger people think it is the same word though the oldest people 
insist that it isn’t. Words like dyurumu for ‘sin’, ardyana for ‘heaven’ and 
dyahanama for ‘hell’ are typical of these borrowed words. The original, 
and still current, word for ‘sin’ is ko dyugu, literally ‘bad deeds’. These 
consist of certain stated acts and have no thought of an offence against a 
holy God. Some examples of things regarded as evil are: incest; adultery; 
murder by witchcraft; stealing (but only if discovered); failure to pay a 
debt; disrespect to parents; breaking of taboos, such as whistling after 
dark, singing on a housetop or cutting cooked grain with an instrument 
of iron. 

The Bambara language could scarcely be more simple as to its gram- 
matical structure. There is no declension of nouns. Verbs are invariable 
in their conjugation for all persons and both singular and plural. Intrans- 
itive verbs and the passive voice of transitive verbs have the same form, 
taking the suffix -ra, -la, or -na in the past tense. All other tenses and 
aspects are indicated by invariable particles preceding the verb. The object 
of the transitive verb comes between the particle and the verb. What 
answers to the English preposition is in post position and most of them 
are really nouns though there are a few that can hardly be classed as 
such. 

Many nouns become verbs with no change of form, the position in the 
sentence indicating which it is. For example: 

Tle — ‘day’ or ‘to pass the day’. 
Tle saba temena — “Three days passed’. 
A be tle ya — ‘He is spending the day here’. 


Kuma — ‘word’ or ‘to speak’. 
A ka kuma ka tya — ‘His words are many’. 
A be kuma ne fe — ‘He is speaking to me’. 


Suffixes are used in a variety of ways, -ma added to nouns makes them 
qualifying adjectives, -ya makes them abstract, which gives rise to the 
following interesting combination. 

Mogo — ‘human being’. 

Mogoma — ‘humanlike’. 

Mogoya — the quality of being human. 
Mogomaya — the quality of being humanlike. 
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This was useful in distinguishing between godliness and the Godhead. 


Alla — ‘God’. 
Allaya — the quality of being God or Deity. 
Allamaya — ‘Godlikeness’. 


Bambara is largely monosyllabic though sometimes phrases are used 
as such close units that they are treated as single words and it is not easy 
to know where to draw the line. These phrases are frequently descriptive 
as dyi-dyukoro-sa for ‘hypocrite’, literally ‘water-under-snake’, and da- 
dyukoro-kuma for ‘muttering’, literally ‘mouth-under-words’. August, 
because of its frequent rains, is called Moso-koroni-dé-ta-fini-tyé-kalo or 

The Bambara language, in spite of the simplicity of its structure, is 
rich in idiom and can express any idea desired. The difficulty for the 
translator is in understanding the idiom and using it skilfully. It is possible 
to know each word in a sentence without having any idea of the meaning 
of the whole. Ne nyena sisira, literally ‘My eye in smoked’ means ‘I was 
sad’. A dusu bora, ‘His soul went out’ means ‘He became angry’. Ne b’a fe, 
‘I am with it’ means ‘I desire it’. A be dyi ko, ‘He is washing the water’ 
means ‘He is bathing’. 

Contrary to expectations it is not so difficult to express spiritual truth 
and abstractions as some of the more mechanical terms of things foreign to 
their culture. ‘Love’, ‘faith’ and ‘peace’ and even ‘grace’ were not too 
hard to find words for, though the last two need to be enlarged by teaching. 
There are two words for ‘peace’. One, dusu suma, is subjective and the 
other, hera, is more objective, and means particularly absence of strife. 
Both are used in the translation according to context. As with most 
primitive languages the word for ‘holy’ and its allied term ‘sanctify’ is not 
entirely satisfactory. The word for ‘clean’ is the nearest single word that 
approaches it, but whenever it is possible the phrase ‘set apart (for God) 
and make clean’ is used, the words in parenthesis where the context does 
not make it plain without them. 

For some things that are new to them Bambaras coin their own de- 
scriptive names. A bicycle is an ‘iron horse’, an aeroplane is a ‘skyboat'. 
For other things the French word is taken over with more or less mutilation 
in pronunciation. A hammer is a marto, a table, tabali. After all these years 
of using wheels there is no word for wheel except the native word for 
‘foot’. That is clear when speaking of a bicycle or a cart, but for the wheels 
of Ezekiel’s vision the word ‘foot’ gives no image of a wheel. The express- 
ion ‘circular foot’ has been used but that is rather vague since the context 
gives no clue to wheels. Perhaps it would be permissible to add, in pa- 
renthesis, the words ‘like a cart foot’ on the first occasion of its mention 
in a passage and thereafter say, ‘circular foot’. Experience with the first 
edition of the New Testament has shown that footnotes are not practical, 
as they are usually read right into the text where they occur and not where 
they belong, hence the suggestion to use a parenthesis. 

Many French words are being introduced into the language, even 


when there is no particular need for them. Verbs are made from French 
adjectives or adverbs by using Bambara verb endings. A tropelembe for ‘it 
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has gone too far’ and a cherela for ‘it is expensive’ are both verb forms in 
Bambara and might be translated, ‘It exceeded’ and ‘It expensived’. 

Snow is utterly unknown though they have seen ice in the form of 
hailstones. If it were only a matter of Isaiah 1 : 18, some other object of 
extreme whiteness could be used, but, since snow is again found in Job and 
Proverbs where nothing else can take its place, the French word neige is 
used, spelled neje. 

Figurative speech poses a problem. Although Bambara uses much 
figurative language, the introduction of new figures is sometimes hard to 
explain. ‘Sleep’ may be used for ‘death’ in some places where it is clear 
that death is meant, but in 1 Corinthians 11 : 30 the translation reads 
simply “and many died”. 

“The wings of the morning” in Psalm 139: 9 conveyed no meaning 
when translated literally and various expedients were tried until it was 
discovered that it was the verb ‘take’ that was causing the trouble. When 
it was translated ‘If I fly with the wings of the morning’ it seemed to be 
perfectly clear even though the figure was not native to them. 

In some cases the figurative use of a word seemed so plain that the 
natives accepted it unnecessarily, as nene for ‘taste’. For nearly twenty 
years nene was used in the expression “taste of death” and apparently 
raised no question, but as the revised New Testament was going to press 
sifle was offered as being used both literally and figuratively, whereas 
in their own use nene is literal only. 

Referring back to the word ‘take’ mentioned above in Psalm 139: 9, 
‘take’ is such a general word in English that it is easy to forget to be 
more specific in Bambara. Two important illustrations will show the dif- 
ference. A missionary in paying a helper at the end of the month gave him 
one half the month’s wages remarking, “You took the other half two 
weeks ago, remember?” Knowing that the insult was due to ignorance 
and not intent he corrected her, saying, “You implied that I stole that 
money two weeks ago. You should have said that I received it, not that 
I took it”. On another occasion a native Christian said, ““Why do you 
say that Joseph took Mary when that is a sin? He married her, didn’t he?” 
As a result of these instances all translation work has been carefully 
combed for every instance of the word ‘take’ and checked to see if some 
other word should have been used. For example, one does not ‘take’ 
another person with him unless literally in his arms or in a cart. They 
simply ‘go together’. 

The native Christians did not like the word ‘bread’ in John 6 : 35, 48. 
True, they have a native word for bread and almost every one knows 
what it is, even the children in the bush, but it is not the ‘staff of life’ but 
a luxury. It would be the equivalent of having the Lord say, ‘I am the cake 
of life’. The general word for food is used instead. 

Specific words are used for different kinds of eating; nyimi, ‘to chew’, 
is used of eating meat; mi, ‘to drink’, is used for semi-liquids like cereal; 
sogi, ‘to pick up one by one’, is used only of birds or fowls, as the birds 
who ate the seed that fell by the wayside. 

The ordinary word 56 for ‘to pour out’ was not suitable for “I will 
pour out my Spirit upon you” as it implied that the thing poured out was 
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really thrown away. The word yelema, ‘to pour out from one vessel into 
another’ was considered, but rejected. It was finally translated ‘I will 
make my Spirit descend on you’. 

The words for ‘heart’, ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ gave difficulty, as usual in 
translations into languages of people not accustomed to making meta- 
physical distinctions. Dusu ki is generally used for ‘heart’; a typical 
exception is, ‘He said within him’ for ‘He said in his heart’. Dusu without 
the kai is more loosely used and involves the emotions more than the will 
and this is used for ‘soul’. The life principle is ni and, in many places, 
is used for ‘spirit’. Sometimes hakili, which is the ‘mind’ is used for ‘spirit’, 
but none of these terms can be consistently used with either English or 
Greek, but are used as the native informants deemed most suitable to 
the context and meaning. 


Quotations within quotations are difficult to handle. Usually they 
must be made indirect. This becomes involved in such places as “The Lord 
spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children of Israel saying”, 
and the following words are the words of God in direct quotation in 
English. No absolute rule can be made as to which is indirect, but in the 
above instance it would probably be “The Lord told Moses to speak thus 
unto the children of Israel, saying’ and follow this with a direct quotation. 
Judah's speech in Genesis 44: 18-34 is an example of such involved 
quotations with its ‘I said’ and ‘thou saidst’ and ‘My father said’, etc. 
Judah's own speech is made a direct quotation, but he makes all the others 
indirect as he speaks. 


One important example of improvement in the revision of the New 
Testament is found in Colossians 1 : 16. “To believe’ and ‘to create’ are 
both da, and as far as we can find out there is no difference of tone or 
length to distinguish them. There is no difficulty when ‘create’ is used 
transitively for the tense particles show which it is. But the passive voice, 
past tense of ‘create’ and the active voice, past tense of the intransitive 
‘believe’ are both formed in the same way and become dara. Even this is 
not usually a problem for one believes ‘in’ and things are created ‘by’ or 
‘for’. Fé be dara ale fe ani ale ye, ‘All things were created by him and 
for him” is perfectly clear, and thinking from English, it seemed logical, 
in the context, to say Fé be dara ale la for “ All things were created in him”. 
But the use of ‘in’ immediately turns the verb from ‘create’ to ‘believe’ 
which makes a statement that is not true, for not everything that is in 
heaven and earth, visible and invisible believed in Him. In other words 
it is simply impossible to say, ‘All things were created in him’.! The 
revision reads. ‘All things were created in his power’. 


The national church leader who has been our chief informant in the 
work of revision is enthusiastic about the changes, though he started 
with the conservative idea that anything that had been printed must be 
right even if he did not understand it. 


1 Can this really be so? Obviously an attempt to translate by verbal equivalence breaks 
down. But is the substituted phrase “created in His power’ what Paul actually means? It 
may make sense and it certainly is true, but what he says, “created in Him” is theologically 
much more significant. Probably the concept should be approached from an entirely diffe- 
rent angle. Ed. 
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Santali New Testament Revision 
W. Dempster 


The Santals, numbering nearly three million people, are the largest 
of the aboriginal tribes who have their home in N.E. India. Up till com- 
paratively recent times their habitation was confined mainly to the 
districts of Bihar and Bengal lying to the south of the Ganges, but during 
the latter part of last century large migrations took place north-eastwards 
across the river, and nowadays there are Santal settlements in N. Bengal 
and Assam where many of them are employed in the tea-gardens. In all 
the territories where they have made their home the Santals form a 
minority, often a very small minority, of the population, which is mainly 
Aryan in race and Hindi or Bengali in speech, but the Santals live in 
separate villages, and they have preserved the purity of their race and 
language to a remarkable degree. Although words of Sanskritic origin 
have been freely imported, the structure of the language remains constant 
wherever it is spoken. Santali is highly inflected, and rejoices in having 
a dual number and inclusive and exclusive forms of both dual and plural 
‘we’, numerous tenses of the verb and a formidable array of particles and 
interjections which give a rich flavour to Santali conversation. Such 
linguistic refinements enable the speaker to convey his meaning with 
small risk of misunderstanding — except on the part of the unwary 
foreigner. 

Historical 

The first Santali translation of the complete New Testament, publish- 
ed in 1888, was made by the C. M. S. missionaries, who based their 
version on the English Authorised Version. The first complete translation 
from the Greek, made by the Lutherans of the Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches, appeared in 1908. The Lutherans also made the first 
and the only complete translation of the Old Testament, though portions 
of it, including the Psalms, had previously been rendered into Santali by 
the C. M. S. missionaries. Other missions to the Santals adopted one or 
other of the New Testament versions in their Churches. The Lutherans 
form the largest single Christian community and this numerical prepon- 
derance, together with the fact that they have made the only translation 
of the whole Bible, accounts for the wider use of their rendering of the 
New Testament, which is known as the Benagaria version, as compared 
with the C.M.S., or Taljhari version, though the latter finds great accep- 
tance in many quarters. 

The Bible Society, which published both translations, was not slow 
to recognise the anomaly of having two versions of the New Testament 
for a single language area in which there was no variation of dialect, 
and in 1912 a conference of the parties interested took place under its 
auspices with the object of promoting one translation acceptable to all. 
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But the protagonists on either side, while agreeing in principle (blessed 
word!) with the Society's object, were so firmly wedded to their respec- 
tive versions that no progress was made. In fact it appears that the 
attempt to reconcile them had the effect of exacerbating their differences 
and of strengthening the conviction of the parties on either side that their 
own translation was vastly superior to the other. It is recorded that an 
impartial observer at this stage remarked that there would be no agreed 
version of the New Testament in Santali until three first-class funerals 
had taken place! These occurred in course of time, but many years passed 
before the Society found a helpful response to its appeals for a fresh 
attempt at producing an agreed translation. 

The increasing influence of educated Santals in the counsels of the 
Church, where the foreign missionary no longer seeks to play a predo- 
minating part, the growing solidarity of the Church amongst a people 
who are not greatly interested in denominational barriers imported from 
the West, and the steady pressure of the Bible Society — all these 
factors helped towards promoting a more co-operative attitude to the 
problem of New Testament revision, and the task is now in hand under 
the auspices of the Santal Christian Council and the Bible Society of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


The Revisers’ Task 


The procedure followed is that outlined in the Rules and Procedure 
of the Bible Society. The draft reviser is a Santal who is a B.D. graduate 
of Serampore College with a good working knowledge of Greek, and 
there are five other members of the Translation Committee, three being 
Santals, one a Norwegian and one a Scot, both of the latter having some 
Greek. After studying the revised draft of a Gospel beforehand, the 
committee meets and makes a detailed revision of the draft, which is then 
referred to the ‘panel of consultants’ for their opinion as to its accepta- 
bility. Although the consultants are asked not to make detailed criti- 
cisms, few of them can resist the temptation to do so, and as these are 
sometimes helpful, the Translation Committee has found it advisable to 
give them careful consideration before issuing a final revision of the text. 

Both of the existing translations of the New Testament have been 
revised from time to time in the course of the years, and both of them 
are in many respects admirable. If one criticises, one does so with diffi- 
dence. The main objection to them from the Bible Society's point of 
view is that there are two of them. The Taljhari version, while many 
Santals find it to be the more readable of the two, shows definite 
evidence of being a translation from English and not from Greek, and 
here and there traces of what the Santals call ‘sahibs’ Santali’ crop up. 
The Benagaria version has the supreme merit of being faithful to the 
Greek, but a too rigid practice of this virtue has resulted in a Santali 
translation which, while grammatically beyond reproach, is a little 
cumbrous in style and strikes heavily on the ear at times. It is possible 
to interpret too literally the rule of faithfulness to the Greek, and when 
this happens there is a risk of developing a ‘Biblical’ language which is 
divorced from the common speech and life of the people. 
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The object of the present revisers is to produce a version which is 
strictly faithful to the original Greek and at the same time true to the 
idiom of everyday Santali speech. They have approached their task with 
a deep sense of responsibility, knowing that the new rendering, when it 
follows one of the existing versions, will be unfamiliar to those accustom- 
ed to the other; and when an entirely new rendering is given, it may 
prove unacceptable to both constituencies. Especially is this the case in 
the key passages of the New Testament, where the very words of the 
version with which he is familiar are precious to the reader. It must be 
remembered also that the liturgies and hymn-books of the Lutherans 
and Anglicans use the Biblical vocabulary of their respective translations. 


Some Problems 


In the meetings of the Translation Committee for joint study of the 
revised drafts, it has been interesting to observe the extent to which the 
members are influenced by the version on which they have been brought 
up, the Santals by their respective versions and the missionaries by the 
translation in their native tongue. One not very important instance of this 
occurred in the translation of 6 doyteoeds and of doyeocic. Are we to 
distinguish the high priest from the chief priests as the English versions 
do, or, keeping literally to Greek, are we to use only ‘chief priest’ and 
‘chief priests’, as in the Benagaria version, the Norwegian and some other 
translations? The Santal members were unanimously of the opinion 
that, if there was in fact something distinctive about the office of 
6 doyteoeds, this ought to be brought out in the translation, even though 
the Greek did not make it, and that the English and Taljhari versions 
should be followed here. The Norwegian member was quite unconvinced! 

The influence of the English versions appears in the Taljhari trans- 
lation of ‘faith’, ‘to have faith’ and ‘to believe’. In Santali there are two 
words for ‘faith’, patiau and biswas, and we have it on the authority of 
the late P.O. Bodding, the master Santali linguist, that these have the 
same meaning and are used in the same way. Like most Santali words, 
they are commonly used both as substantives and as verbs. The Taljhari 
version uses patiau for ‘to believe’, and biswas for ‘faith’, following the 
Authorised Version. Benagaria uses the one word patiau throughout. 
There is something to be said in favour of making use of both the Santali 
words, since the arbitrary discarding of one of them is a loss to the 
Biblical vocabulary, but on the whole it would seem wiser to follow the 
Greek and employ only one word in the Santali version. 

Different words are used in the existing translations for ‘neighbour’, 
as in the parable of the Good Samaritan, Taljhari giving adepaseren 
hor, which is used precisely in the English sense of the word, while 
Benagaria gives phedren hor, which means ‘the person beside you’. Here 
it would seem that the Lutherans have carried over into their Santali 
translation the connotation of ‘neighbour’ in the Scandinavian languages, 
but most Santals seem to think that the English sense of the word is 
closer to the Greek zAnovov, certainly in the context of the great parable, 
and the majority of the revisers favour adepaseren hor. 

Again, different words are used for gidoc, and the choice of the 
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appropriate Santali word raised a critical issue in John 15: 13ff. The 
Taljhari word, gate, is chiefly used of friendship between young people, 
and it may mean no more than ‘a companion’. The Benagaria version uses 
pera, which means ‘friend’ and also ‘kinsman’ — ( ‘friend’ in vernacular 
Scots often connotes ‘kinsman’) — and it is used verbally in the sense of 
‘to give hospitally to’. giAog does not mean ‘kinsman’, but is it reading too 
much into John 15:14 to suggest that when Jesus said, “Ye are my 
friends’, he meant also, “Ye are my kinsmen’’? Santal opinion is divided 
on this point, and both gate and pera will have to be preserved, one being 
given as a marginal reading. 

The revisers have tried as far as possible to avoid the pis aller of a 
marginal reading, but sometimes it is the only solution, as in the case of 
the word for ‘Spirit’. Benagaria uses Jiu and Taljhari has Atma. No 
amount of argument will settle the controversy here, and Santal opinion 
is divided, strong preference being expressed in favour of the word fami- 
liar to the reader in his own translation of the New Testament and in the 
liturgies and hymns of his Church. We have had to follow the opinion 
of the majority in this instance, and Jiu will be used in the text of the 
revised version, Atma being given in a list of alternative readings of key 
words at the beginning of the book. 

Of the Epistles only Ephesians has been revised so far. The problem 
of translating Pauiine language and thought into Santali is no easier 
than it is in the case of the language of other so-called primitive people, 
which, as Dr. Nida has pointed out in a recent article in The Bible Trans- 
lator, are by no means ‘primitive’. Both the older translations have 
preserved the long sentences from the Greek original, a procedure which 
is quite foreign to the genius of Santali. The revisers have tried in Ephe- 
sians to break these up wherever possible into more readily intelligible 
passages, on the lines of the modern English versions. In doing so strict 
vigilance is necessary to avoid the cardinal errors of doing violence to 
the Greek and of interpreting instead of translating. The new version of 
Ephesians seeks to fulfil these conditions, and it has been well received 
as being more digestible than either of the old versions. 

This work of revision is a stimulating experience in every way, and 
the harmony that pervades the meetings of the revisers even in the midst 
of their controversies is a demonstration of what the fellowship of the 
Spirit can mean. 


‘Tl’ and ‘We’ in the Pauline Letters 
W. F. Lofthouse 


(Reproduced by permission from The Expository Times, May 1953.) 


In a short article, published in The Expository Times, lviii, 179 [ April. 
1947], I called attention to the rapid transitions in the Pauline Epistles 
from the first personal singular pronoun to the first plural, and vice versa, 
for which there often seemed to be no reason at all. Singular and plural 
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are not, indeed, to be regarded as interchangeable, as Milligan (Thessa- 
lonians, 131ff.), Dodd (Romans, 137), and Selwyn (/ Peter, 15ff.) agree; 
but the existence of some reason for the transitions, apart from careless- 
ness or caprice, has seldom been taken very seriously. It is the purpose of 
this article to show grounds for thinking that there is always a discernible 
reason for the use of ‘I’ or ‘We’, even though the writer himself may 
not have been conscious of it. That is to say, when Paul wrote ‘I’, he was 
thinking of himself as distinct from his companions, his hearers, and the 
Church in general, and of experiences which others could not share; when 
he wrote ‘we’, he was thinking of himself as one of a number, either the 
little band of his companions, or his readers, or the whole company of 
believers always in the background of his mind. The circle expands or 
contracts; but it is always there when the plural is used; never when it 
is not. 

For one who wrote so quickly and often so passionately as Paul — 
the most self-conscious of all the writers of the New Testament — we might 
almost say of all great letter writers — expansion and contraction chase 
one another across the page. Indeed, so rapidly does his mood change that 
the very moment after he has been exhorting or rebuking his readers, he 
may be placing himself in their midst, identifying himself with them or 
them with himself, proud that they were, or longing that they might be, 
in everything as he was; in experience, in hope, in triumph. 

He has not seldom been wounded in the house of his friends. We 
have looked on him as a composer of treatises, sitting in a library with 
ample leisure to verify his references and polish his periods. We may 
be quite sure that his mind was as profound as that of any of his com- 
mentators; but it is clear that he or his amanuensis wrote currente calamo, 
when a man reveals his inner emotions as he cannot when he weighs every 
word. That he never confused singular and plural naturally cannot be 
proved. But if we find that the plural is never used, as the singular is 
regularly used, for what can only apply to himself, we may take it that 
the plural bids us look for the circle, larger or smaller, in which the 
Apostle is setting himself. If this proceeding is successful, it should throw 
light not only on his thought, but on his more emotional relations with his 
friends, by which we may know not the writer merely, but the person — 
deep, perhaps, calling unto deep. 

When we turn to the actual language of the Epistles, we shall find 
that the passages which might make us doubt this principle are relatively 
few. The first singular, save in two passages, in Galatians 2 and Romans 7, 
to be noticed later, will cause little trouble. And only in a minority of the 
instances of the use of the plural are we likely to ask whether the Apostle 
does not really mean the singular, or, if he refers more definitely to him- 
self, who it is that he is linking with himself. Here the most useful method 
will be to assume, until the assumption should defeat itself, that the rule 
is being obeyed, and to ask the cause of its apparent neglect. 

If we turn to the earliest of the Epistles — I and II Thessalonians and 
Galatians, whichever we put first in point of time, we find a striking 
contrast. In I Thessalonians 1 Paul couples with himself in his first 
sentence Silas and Timothy; and he uses the plural throughout, even 
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speaking to his readers as imitators “of us” (1:6). We would take no 
advantage of you, he says, like Christ's apostles (2 : 7; could he very well 
have said ‘I’ here?), and so through the letter. Yet in three places the first 
singular forces its way in. “We wished to come to you — I, Paul, twice 
over — but Satan hindered us” (2: 18). “I could wait no longer, so I sent 
Timothy to you” (3:5) — previously, we sent Timothy; in 3: 1 all three 
feel the same anxiety and all three decide that Timothy should visit the 
Church. Timothy comes back to us. At the end (5:27), J place you under 
oath to read this letter. His consciousness of his own leadership will out. 

It might indeed be contended that Paul was using a virtual singular 
in the letter. But against this are the facts that he starts by mentioning his 
companions; that he speaks of the trio as he could hardly have spoken of 
himself without ostentation; and that more than once he sharply distin- 
guishes between the ‘we’ and the ‘I’. Save for these three instances there is 
nothing self-assertive, nothing that does not suit the little band of evan- 
gelists as a whole. 

The second letter also is sent from the three. The plurals occur from 
the second sentence on. But the eschatological warnings given the Church 
were his own (2:5). He was evidently, as in Lystra, the chief speaker. 
Then he reverts to the plural, even in 3:10. He signs the letter; it is 
his usual custom, 3:17, though unmentioned in I Thessalonians 5. 

When we come to Galatians, the whole atmosphere is changed. Paul 
names no companions, though he couples vaguely all the brothers who 
are with him (1:2), but they are at once left out of account, and from 
1:5 onwards the singular alone is used. He is speaking for himself, and 
committing no one else, although the gospel which the Galatians have so 
sadly neglected is one which we preachers proclaim (1 : 8f.). What the 
missionaries had told them before (all had, it seems, felt the warning to 
be necessary), Paul has now to emphasize (‘we’ ‘I’, v. 9). It is no invention 
of the Apostle himself, and is therefore to be treated with the more respect, 
though, as he reminds them, he had been specially entrusted with it, and 
could therefore expect the more attention. In the second of these two auto- 
biographical chapters he is accompanied to Jerusalem by Barnabas and 
Titus, and perhaps others. All of them resist the temptation of the “false 
brethren” (2 : 4ff.). But Paul has little to say of Barnabas; was he thinking 
of the lapse of v. 13, and the breach which revealed itself over young 
Mark? The ‘pillars’ think of the two as together, (though note the order 
— “to me and Barnabas” v. 9); but Paul only mentions his own readiness 
to obey the regulation about the poor. In the speech at Antioch, which he 
quotes, he claims that Peter is on his side (vv. 14-17), a claim which 
Peter, remembering Cornelius, could not well ignore. The sudden change 
to the singular (v. 18) suggests a further break in the narrative of what 
happened at Antioch. The four verses, 18-21, are hardly suitable (though 
not impossible) in an argumentative address. The suggestion so vigorously 
repudiated in v. 17 seems to drive the writer back on himself. It is his own 
discovery, his own experience; a piece of inner autobiography, a soliloquy. 
And whether the revealing words were spoken to Peter and the rest, or 
written for the Galatians, he is laying bare, as he only does when the 
singular is used, “the hidden man of the heart”. 
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The ‘I say’, ‘I wish’, ‘I inform’ at the beginning of a section always 
have a note of authoritative insistence about them, like the ‘verily I say’ 
of the Gospels. But this is frequently expanded by the addition of ‘brothers’, 
and sometimes the singulars are softened to the plural, when the relation 
between writer and reader is felt or desired to be more intimate. 

In chapter 3 he is debating with the Galatians, but in vv. 23-25 he 
describes the experience meant for all believers; hence the first plural, 
which immediately passes into the second, thus making it quite clear that 
these are no ‘epistolary plurals’. The same is true of ‘we’ (4: 5f.); ‘we 
human beings’ and ‘you too’, you Galatians, who as redeemed are not 
sinners but sons. In the plurals, 4: 26-5: 1, Paul regards the Galatians 
as members of the redeemed community like himself; he follows them 
with a personal and final warning in 5:2-15. Then the tone changes, 
passing from warning to exhortation, when a tactful first plural takes the 
place of the more natural second, as every preacher will understand; and 
the Apostle ends with personal messages naturally conveyed in the first 
singular. There are no plurals in the letter to suggest that he has com- 
panions with him to share in his closing greetings. 

So far Paul's practice is clear. There appears no trace of confusion. 
The first singular stands for distinctness, the plural for some measure of 
identification. What of the subsequent Epistles? In I Corinthians Paul 
joins Sosthenes (cf. Acts 18:17) with him; and he is in close touch 
with Timothy, Apollos, and others. At the close, he sends greetings from 
“the churches of Asia”. Being, for the most part, a series of replies to 
requests for advice and guidance, Paul takes the whole responsibility for 
what is asked upon himself, and naturally uses the first singular; but he 
does not forget the Christian experience which he shares with them 
(I Corinthians 1 : 30). In 2: 6 he passes from his own programme to that 
of the whole band of missionaries and even of believers in general; so in 
3:8f. (‘we’ the builders, along with God; ‘you’, the building). In 4:1 
-13 (note v. 6) with a characteristic touch in vv. 3f., he speaks of the 
whole apostolate, or of those who would be known, like Apollos, to the 
Corinthians; though, as may be readily surmised from, for example, 4 : 10f., 
he is thinking specially of his own position. Chapter 5 is naturally person- 
al; yet sometimes, whenever he can, he draws his hearers to his side (vv. 
7b. 8; v. 13 repeats v. 7a). 

In chapter 6, after the vigorous appeal in vv, 1-11 (note v. 3) he puts 
himself in their midst as an example (v. 12); he passes, by way of v. 14 
(“shall raise us’), from a sharp personal touch (v. 15) — a reminiscence? 
— to the interrupted exhortation; now he is distinct from them; now one 
of them. Chapter 7 calls for no comment save on vv. 12, 25, “I, not the 
Lord”, a distinction defended in v. 40; but the dramatic intensity of his 
mood is shown in the reiterated ‘I want’, ‘I say this’. 

The tension, we may say, or the obscurity, is relaxed in chapter 8. 
He is thinking with his hearers (or they with him) rather than directing 
them. In chapter 9 he is back where he was in chapters 3 and 4; but here 
he is conscious of a direct attack on himself (v. 3); hence the more pas- 
sionate tone. He appeals in vv. 4-11 to the general position of the apostolate; 
then he launches himself on a statement of his own principles and practice 
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(vv. 15-27) though he cannot forget that the garland he runs to win is 
for them also (v. 25); his austerity is his own, not theirs. Even when he 
thinks of himself as one of a number, he is constantly detaching himself 
under stress of emotion. 

The mood changes again in chapter 10; he passes to a warning, stern 
though affectionate. He repeats the “‘all is lawful” of 6:12 (v. 23), but 
this time without the limiting ‘for me’; he is still the fellow-believer (v. 22), 
but also the example (10 : 33-11 : 1). Chapters 11 and 12, with the except- 
ion of 11 : 2 and 17, are written throughout in the calmer mood of direct- 
ion; they are a statement of the common experience; hence the plurals, first 
or second. The “ye know” of 12:2 answers to 3:16, etc. The whole 
letter is full of such appeals. In chapter 13 the first singular, used through- 
out, gives to the section the effect almost of a meditation, like Galatians 
2: 18ff. and Romans 7: 15ff., but with a unique, poetic construction, 
broken only by the thought of the blurred vision of this life in v. 12 
(“we see”, like “one sees”); but resumed in the confident antithesis of v. 126 
(“then shall I’). The tone changes sharply in the imperatives of chapter 
14. The first singular in vv. 11, 14 suggests a growing urgency of manner, 
as does the second singular in vv. 16f. In v. 18, as in v. 15, he is again the 
example, the pattern. The ‘glossolalists’ evidently form a section of the 
Church with which he feels he must deal firmly. But the returning more 
familiar and affectionate tone (as in 10:14, 12:1) is marked by the 
repeated “brothers” (vv. 20, 26, 39 and 15:1). 


In the long chapter 15 Paul begins with the kerygma of the Christian 
hope of the resurrection which belongs to him, to them, and to the apos- 
tolate as a whole (v. 11; so v. 15). The risks of the Christian life are 
great for them all; greater for him (vv. 30, 32). Otherwise, why not obey 
the general maxim, ‘let us eat and drink’? The vivid personal reminiscence, 
v. 32, though the “in Ephesus” is puzzling in one who was writing from 
Ephesus, is quite in the Apostle’s eager manner. The exposition proceeds 
in broad lines, except for the tension of the second singular in vv. 35ff. 
Did the “someone” refer to an actual opponent? But the Apostle is in 
calmer waters again in v. 49 and the full tide bears him home to their 
heart. Chapter 16 is full of personal details, and the first plural does not 
occur. But, unlike Galatians, the letter ends with full and ample salutations. 


In II Corinthians, Paul's colleague in authorship is Timothy, with 
“all the saints in Achaia”. He begins with an exalted passage on the con- 
solations vouchsafed to “us” (vv. 1-14). The plural here has been generally 
assumed, if it has been noticed, to be epistolary; but for no compelling 
reason; there is nothing in these verses which Paul could not think of as 
being shared with so close a companion as Timothy, as in I Thessalonians 
3; cf. v. 19; and the solitary singular in the parenthesis in v. 13 gains in 
meaning. On the other hand, when we consider the sudden change of 
mood, and the transition to the singular in the extremely personal passage 
that begins in v. 15, Paul seems to be following his usual practice of em- 
ploying the singular for what concerns himself. This, too, will explain the 
isolated plurals in 2: 11 and 2: 14-17; v. 11, “you and I"; vv. 14-17, “we 
missionaries”. In chapter 3, passing from his own plans and actions to 
the apostolical experience, and again, it may be, conscious of Timothy at 
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his side, and Titus (7:6), he reverts to the plural, in which, finally, his 
readers come to take their place (v. 18). He continues this vein in the 
next four chapters. Here, he is clearly unbosoming himself; speaking heart 
to heart. Yet he uses the plural throughout, even in such passages as 6: 11, 
7: 3 and, above all, 5: 11-21. Does the plural mean more than the singular 
here? We cannot, obviously, be certain. He may be laying aside for some 
reason his usual style. But it is noteworthy that we have a little group 
of singulars (7: 7-16: “I must”, “I am not sorry”, “I was proud”, “I 
wrote’). Here he is dealing with his own personal feelings. Yet even here 
the plurals step in when they can, in vv. 13f., though he cannot conceal 
his own private delight in the last words of the paragraph. Comparing 
this with the preceding, it is surely fair to conclude that both in the 
anxiety over the mission of Titus and the spirit of the whole apostolic 
preaching, Paul insists on being the spokesman of his group. Hermes 
(Acts 14:12) will not have his companions forgotten; yet that he knows 
himself to be Hermes is clear from the tell-tale parenthesis in 6: 13. 

Here, as in chapters 10 and 12, his experiences are not special revelations 
to him as they are in chapter 11; it is natural to him to try to join others 
with him and his colleagues. This will account for the plurals in 6: 11-13, 
7:2; and if the singulars in the rest of the chapter are noted (vv. 7, 8, 9, 
14, 16), we can see how Paul's personal feelings force themselves on him 
at point after point. 

Chapter 10: 1 is now generally regarded as the beginning of a distinct 
document in which the boasting motif, as it may be called, presses itself 
with a unique persistence on the writer's mind. It is worth observing that 
Paul's reference to his own boasting (whether kept under or not) occurs 
only in II Corinthians, Galatians 6 : 14, and I Corinthians 13 : 3. They are 
out of all proportion in the three chapters II Corinthians 10-12. But the 
transitions from singular to plural and back again are more puzzling in 
this section than elsewhere; and the temptation to think that they are 
accidental or at least irrelevant is great. In the central passages, from 11 : 7 
to 12: 18, the plural is absent altogether, even in 12: 6. In chapter 10 the 
plurals are predominant; in vv. 7, 11 they invade what seems here the 
territory of the singular; they reappear towards the end of chapter 12 and 
take possession from 13:5 on. 

But must we necessarily conclude that no reason can be given for the 
variation? Paul is here on the defensive, and all that we know of him shows 
that he would never shun responsibility; still less shelter himself behind 
his companions. Yet he never pushes them aside; his gospel is theirs; so 
are his relations to the churches which they had founded together. Hence 
the plurals in 10: 1-7; and though the accusations were aimed at him 
alone, and he treats them as such (vv. 8-10) he still thinks of himself as 
one of the band (vv. 11-15). As he comes nearer to his critics, however, 
the decks as it were are cleared for action; he faces them alone; yet it is 
still the gospel of them all (v. 4) and, surprisingly, though he is a mere 
amateur (v. 10) their attitude is perfectly clear (v. 6). 

Naturally, when Paul comes to his apologia pro vita sua, he does not 
employ the plural, and it was he, and not the little company with him, who 
despatches Titus and the brother (12: 18). Yet he cannot even here forget 
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that he is their mouthpiece (v. 19). His forthcoming journey to Corinth he 
looks on as his alone (13: 1f£.); but in a moment he links his friends with 
him (vv. 6ff.). Theirs is the hope for reinstatement; his is the stern action 
that may be necessary for its accomplishment. 


Space forbids attempt at a like treatment for the remaining Epistles. 
But the principle can be seen without serious difficulty in Romans, where 
a personal note such as that in the five Epistles we have dealt with would 
be out of place, but where the writer, whatever we may think of chapter 16, 
associates no one with himself. The plural in chapter 1 : 5 (contrast v. 9), 
following the mention of Jesus, is natural as referring to his gift to the 
Apostles in general. In 3:7 (“my falsehood”) the first singular may be 
called dialectical (like one’s own); it clearly refers to Paul and his preacher 
colleagues. The plurals in v. 9 are again dialectical (“we who are arguing 
together”). So vv. 19, 28, 4: 1 and 6:1. In chapters 5, 6, 8 Paul is de- 
scribing the Christian experience, the very essence of which is its character 
of being shared. The common point of view between himself and his 
hearers is not always easy to maintain, as in 7:4; but it is restored in 
vv, 4b-6. The remainder of the chapter is in the first singular. If we are to 
take it as Paul's rule to confine the singular to what was personal in the 
sense of individual, it seems broken at the end of chapter 7. The whole 
point of his ‘I’ here is that it is typical. This classical passage is the proof 
of the need of all for salvation, not merely from the gross sins of chapters 
1 and 2, but from the misery of perpetual frustation. We have seen 
already, however, that Paul can think of himself, now as one of a number, 
now as the recipient of some special gift, even though another moment's 
thought will remind him that his own experience is not really unique. 
So in I Corinthians 14: 18 and Galatians 2: 19, already noted. ‘I do this 
or experience that; and let all do the same’. So, it would appear in Romans 
7; the first singular is best understood as neither primarily autobiographical 
nor imaginary nor generalized. The experience is something of which he 
has been conscious through his life, now more and now less sharply. 
Doubtless he felt it while under the law; doubtless when confronted by the 
possibility that the crucified Jesus was the Messiah, with the accompanying 
discovery of v. 25a, as it is elaborated in chapter 8. It is not something 
which could not have happened to any one else, like the rapture into the 
third heaven, or the agony of the stake in the flesh. But neither is it some- 
thing which all believers would be expected to share, like the plurals in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. It is his own misery, his own perplexity, his 
own triumph, of which he is thinking. The “‘me”’ of 8 : 2 passes to the “us” 
of v. 4, and after a kind of personal appeal in vv. 9, 11, he reaches the 
broad and shining planes of the assured Christian confidence. 


In the next section (chapters 9-11) the Apostle is stating his own views 
on the persistent puzzle of the rejection of the Jews. The first singular and 
the second plural are inevitable, while in 11 : 17-20 he concentrates his 
attention dramatically, as it were, on a single opponent, as in Galatians 2: 
14. The objector, he feels, will come from only a part, perhaps quite a small 
part, of the assembly, and the recognition of the mystery (11 : 25) belongs 
to them all, as they listen to him. In chapter 12 he is the teacher and the 
pastor, though when he can, as in vv. 4-6, he again puts himself in their 
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midst; at the end of the chapter, influenced no doubt by the language of 
the Torah to which he was alluding, he breaks again into the second 
singular. The rapidity of the transition from the teacher to the fellow- 
believer is shown in the last verses of chapter 13. 


Chapters 14 and 15 illustrate the same transition; occasionally he seems 
to detect the presence of the disputatious or the recalcitrant (14:4, 10). 
But he is anxious to turn again to the whole company and to imagine him- 
self sitting with them, as in 14:19. The second half of chapter 15 and 
chapter 16 call for no comment, save that anything like an epistolary or 
authoritative plural is conspicuously absent. 


We can deal more briefly with the remaining Paulines. In Philippians, 
that most intimate of his letters, when he is talking as friend with friend, 
he uses the first singular throughout (the presence of Timothy in 1: 1 
is forgotten) save in 3: 15-21. He has set his own life so fully before 
them as an example; but “us” in v. 17; has he there in mind those to whom 
he refers in 4: 21? Now he surrounds the thought of their appreciation in 
v. 15 with two encompassing first plurals. Few passages in all the letters 
are more touching than the personal appeals in chapter 4; his companions 
have faded into the background. 


In Colossians there is not quite the same intimacy; and Timothy (1 : 1) 
was possibly better known at Colossae than at Philippi. Tychicus and 
other close friends alike of the Colossians and of Paul were with him (4: 
7ff.). He passes easily from the ‘we’ of ‘I and those who are with me’ to 
the ‘we’ of ‘all of us believers’. This transition is seen at its best in 4 : 2ff.; 
all the little Apostolic band needs the prayers of the Colossian Church; 
but specially I, the prisoner, of whom I am taking care that you shall have 
the news I know you long for. 


The impersonal character of Ephesians is well known. Paul here has 
no coadjutor, though Tychicus is still with him (6:21). The first plurals 
all belong clearly to the experience of the whole Church. In 1: 15f. Paul 
is as it were introducing himself personally to his readers. But in chapter 3, 
the personal note is heard more urgently. Paul is the prisoner (cf. Co- 
lossians 4 : 8), the possessor of a special revelation, and as such he can 
make a special claim to their obedience. In chapter 4 he is back again 
from the singular to the plural in the universal Christian experience; it 
is worth noting that the first plurals always appear when he has the 
Church in mind; the Apostle never isolates himself then from his flock. 
At the end occurs the same appeal that we heard in Colossians. Ephesians 
would seem to answer more fully to the character of a circular letter 
than does Colossians, though Colossians, too, had its circulatory mission, 
as had other letters (Colossians 4: 16); and Tychicus is going to bring 
personal details to the recipients as to Colossae (6:21). Whatever we 
are to think of the Pauline authorship of the Epistle, this small but not 
unimportant character of pronominal usage, common to both Epistles, 
as to the rest of the Pauline corpus, is not without its bearing on the 
vexed question. 


In the letter to Philemon, Paul joins Timothy with him in his first 
words. In the plea for Onesimus which is the object of the letter, Paul 
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does not associate the rest; he thinks only of Philemon and himself. There 
are no plurals, but intimate personal greetings. 

It would thus appear that in Paul's use of the singular and plural there 
is neither caprice nor carelessness. When he says ‘I’, he means ‘I’ — 
there can be no doubt about that. But the barrier between singular and 
plural is constantly breaking down. So far from being self-centred or 
occupied with himself, the Apostle habitually links himself with others; 
the friends at his side, the recipients, whether they will welcome his 
letters or criticize them, or the whole company of the faithful through all 
the world. The one identification never expressed in so many words — 
reverence would forbid it — is that with God the Father or the Lord 
Jesus Christ. When we follow these almost lightning transitions, we 
find him letting out the secret of his intense sympathies by a door the 
handle of which he never consciously turned. The usage is as unique in 
the New Testament as it is illuminating for the passionate invasiveness, 
as we may perhaps venture to call it, of one who sought to be all things 
to all men, though he never ceased to be either himself or the servant 
of Jesus the Christ. 


Salute to Translators 


R.A. Ward 


(Reproduced by permission from Interpretation, Volume VIII, No. 3, 
July 1954.) 


In the “Prologue to the Reader” of the Coverdale Bible (1535), 
Coverdale states that “he has been unwilling to set himself up as trans- 
lator of the Bible, feeling himself unequal to the work... It is a good 
thing to have a multitude of translations. In the early ages they had 
many versions, and the church was never in better health. We ought to 
thank God for the men of our day who undertake this great task, and 
not least in our own language. A translator may not always hit the mark, 
yet one man may improve on another. Differing interpretations bring 
the truth to light, and if only a man is doing his best he should be 
commended and encouraged”. 

Two years later Archbishop Cranmer wrote to Cromwell to commend 
to him a new Bible — the so-called Matthew Bible. “You shall receive,” 
he writes, “by the bringer hereof a Bible in English... And as for the 
translation, so far as I have read thereof, I like it better than any other 
translation heretofore made, yet not doubting but that there may and 
will be found some faults therein, as you know no man ever did or can 
do so well but it may be from time to time amended”.? 

This reluctance to regard any translation as the last word is reiterated 
by Coverdale in the short “Prologue to the Reader”, following the dedica- 
tion to Cromwell, in the Paris edition of the Coverdale diglot (1538): 


1 J. F. Mozley, Coverdale and His Bibles (London: The Lutterworth Press, 1953), p. 69. 
2 Ibid., p. 125. 
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“ ... if thou open thine eyes and consider well the gift of the Holy Ghost 
therein, thou shalt see that one translation declareth, openeth and 
illustrateth another, and that in many places one is a plain commentary 
unto another’. 

This is no false modesty, but rather a sober realism, the considered 
opinion of a man who has set his hand to the task and knows the dangers. 
A man who undertakes the work of translation takes his reputation, if 
not his life, into his hands. For he is attempting the impossible. In all 
translation something is omitted, something is therefore lost. If the 
translator pay due attention to the tense system of the Greek Testament, 
for instance, he may be accused of over-emphasis. It is all right for the 
preacher, it may be said, but wrong for the translator. And so he writes 
that “Jesus looked at [the rich young ruler] and loved him” (Mark 
10:21), when he might have written that he “turned his eyes upon him 
and fell in love with him”. An ingressive aorist surely demands that. Or 
if he feel that paraphrase is the only safe course, he will be accused of 
adding to the text. “What one thing am I to do and have done with it, 
that I may inherit eternal life?”’ “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God... 
Go on doing this and thou shalt gain life’ (Luke 10:25). I am sure 
that this is the right interpretation, but someone will observe that “one 
thing” is not in the Greek text. Better is the question of the jailer of 
Philippi: “Sirs, what must I keep on doing in order to gain salvation?” 
with the apostles’ answer, “Set your faith on the Lord Jesus” (Acts 
8 : 30). Not, you notice, “Go on believing on the Lord Jesus”, though 
we must all do that. St. Paul and Silas are thinking of the start of the 
Christian life, of the decisive act of faith: “hand yourself over in trust 
to the Lord Jesus’. A thousand pictures spring to the mind, but the 
translator must not use them. The preacher's treasure is the translator's 
temptation: and in repelling the temptation the honest translator loses, 
the more, perhaps, as he improves his English style. 

Again, words have associations which cannot be banished. St. Paul 
prays, in regard to the Thessalonian Christians (I Thess. 3:10), that 
he may have a glimpse of their face and may “perfect that which is lack- 
ing’ in their faith (A.V.). Now the word “to perfect” is used in St. Mark 
1:19 for “mending” fishing nets. May we not translate “mend the gaps 
in your faith’? No, says someone, how do you know that the apostle 
was thinking of fishing nets? Perhaps he was not; and yet it does catch 
the spirit of his thought. 

Take the apostle Paul's burning phrase, “necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel!” (I Cor. 9:16). This 
rendering of the Authorized Version cannot convey to the English reader 
all that it means to the translator who knows his Greek Testament. “Laid 
upon me”, it is true, does suggest a heavy weight, a burden. But what if 
there flashes into the mind of the translator some of the other contexts 
of the Greek verb (epikeitai)? In Acts 27:20 “no small tempest lay on 
[us]"; in Luke 5:1 “The people pressed upon him’, and Luke means 
the crowd, the mob; in Luke 23: 23 “they were instant with loud voices, 
requiring that he might be crucified”, a rendering, I fancy, influenced by 


8 Ibid., p. 187. 
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the Vulgate Version (instabant). Any translator who is an authentic | 
preacher will be able to enter into the apostle’s experience;* he must ‘' 
preach; it is agony to be silent. Necessity beats about him with the 
violence of a mighty storm which may not be stilled, with the pressure 

of a crowd which will not withdraw, with the clamour of a mob which 
will have its way. But what is he to write down as his translation? 


Or think of Philippians 4:11 “I have learnt in the state in which I 
am to be...’” what? The Authorized Version says “content’’, and it has_ 
been used by parents and grandparents as an argument for refusing their _ 
children’s request. But St. Pau! is using a Stoic word, which he has 
baptized into Christ. It means ‘self-sufficient’, and was used of the Stoic 
‘wise man’ who grimly turned aside from the amenities of life. St. Paul 
does not mean that, but rather he is ‘self-contained’. Germany aimed 
at autarky before the war, so that even if blockaded all her resources would 
be within her. Such is the apostle’s spiritual state: wherever he goes, in 
whatever prison he languishes, in hunger and cold and nakedness, he 
‘travels light’, as we say, because all that he needs is within: “Christ in 
you” (Col. 1 : 27). Even if ‘blockaded’, his sufficiency is not of self but 
is within self. In the deepest sense he is ‘independent’. All this comes to us 
as we read the Greek, but, short of a brief exposition or paraphrase, it is 
lost in translation. 


Even a simple juxtaposition may be a puzzle. St. Paul's “living 
sacrifice’ (Romans 12:1) (thusian zésan) means more than will be 
realized by everybody. A sacrifice, a thusia, is related to the verb thud, 
used in Acts 10:13, “Rise, Peter; kill, and eat’. Thus a sacrifice is a 
dead thing. “Present your bodies a living dead thing”. In English it may 
fall rather flat; but there is the Greek, with its associations. How is it 
to be rendered? 


aaa Even the meaning of the original may cause perplexity, but the 
a translator must write something. In the Preface to his New Testament, 
aa James Moffatt warns us that ‘‘a translator appears to be more dogmatic ; 
than he really is. He must come down on one side of the fence or on the “ 
other. He has often to decide on a rendering, or even on the text of a 
a passage, when his own mind is by no means clear and certain”. What 
- are we to use, then, to translate such a word as huparché? In a number 
a of instances scholars wil] tell us that it means no more than ‘to be’. But I 
a | believe that in fact it means ‘to be in a state arising out of the previous 
on same state’, and thus is the very opposite of a ‘flash in the pan’. “If ye, 
then, being evil...” (Luke 11:13). When? at a quarter to eleven on 
a certain Sunday morning? Last pay day? When you turned into the 
Club for Dinner? No; your continued state is evil. But how can we bring 
B: this out without a long paraphrase or murdering the style? 


Another question which must be faced is this: how far must a 
translator be faithful to the figures of speech of the original? I am 
thinking particularly of the Hebrew love of the pun. “Gilgal shall surely 


4 J. Moffatt, The Approach to the New Testament (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1922), 
p. 173, “The distance of centuries between us and the New Testament age is reduced by 
the essential identity of religious experience, which has lasted in a continuity of life 
within the Church”. 
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go into captivity” (Amos 5:5) says our Authorized Version. Is the pun 
to be ignored? Dare we say “Gilgal shall suffer the gall of captivity”? Or, 
“Gilgal, the rolling city, will roll on'’?5 There are illustrations suggested 
by E. B. Pusey:® Paris périra and London is undone. The spirit of the 
Hebrew is caught by some such barbarism as “England (pronounce it 
‘Ingle-land’) shall go into tingle-land”, but how far this may be used 
in a dignified rendering is another matter. We may associate with this 
the Semitic ‘impersonal plural’ or ‘indefinite third plural’. In Luke 12 : 20 
(a Gentile evangelist, interestingly enough, though he can write Semitic 
Greek competently when he wants to do so) we have “Fool, this night 
they are requiring from thee thy soul’’. Who are ‘they’? For him, nobody: 
it is a Semitic mode of speech, best rendered here by the passive, “Thy 
soul is required of thee’, leaving the author of the call in terrifying 
anonymity. But what are we to make of II Kings 19:35, “And when 
men arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses’? 
My point is not that the difficulties here are insuperable, but that they 
must be faced, and that the translator must be ready to give an answer 
to anyone who enquires about the linguistic hope that is in him. 


It would seem superfluous to ask if the translator should take account 
of scholarship. But in fact there is no such thing as scholarship. There 
exist only scholars, and their views in scholarly books. How far must 
the views of scholars, even of the greatest, come into a translation? 
Consider the famous text, thrice sanctified through the piety of centuries: 
“Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world” (John 
1:29). Dr. C. H. Dodd sees here an allusion to the Maccabean leader, 
the leader of the flock or the military host, the ‘bell-wether’.7 Is there 
no escape from the dilemma? Either we must disagree with Dr. Dodd, 
or use this objectionable word, to the undoubted trouble and pain of the 
faithful. Or if we agree with him and retain the word “lamb” then we 
see once more that translation loses something. 


There are other associations also. What does “taketh away” mean? 
The Greek word means to raise or to take away, that is, to lift or to shift. 
“Take up thy bed” (John 5:8) has the former sense, to lift; “take these 
things hence” (John 2: 16) has the latter, to shift. The Latin equivalent 
is the verb ‘tollo’, used in the story of Augustine's conversion, when the 
voice as of a boy or girl sang “tolle, lege,” “take up and read”.8 The 
Vulgate reads “Ecce agnus Dei qui tollit peccatum mundi”. | infer 
that sin is a burden pressing upon us which must be lifted, an un- 
seemly presence which must be removed. But what is the translator 
to write? It is interesting to notice that Wiclif renders the text “lo he 
that doith awei the synnes of the world”, and that in John 19:15 the 
Jews shouted “Away with him, away with him, crucify him” (aron, aron, 
stauré6son auton — tolle, tolle, crucifige eam). He who did away with 
= sin of the world paid the price of so doing when men did away with 

im. 


5 HK. Orelli, Twelve Minor Prophets (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1883), p. 128. 
6 E. B. Pusey, The Minor Prophets (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1885), Vol. I, 
p. 290. 

7 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: University Press, 1953), pp. 232-8. 
8 Confessions VIII, Chap. 12 (29). 
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Or take the words from the Grace, “‘the fellowship of the Holy Ghost”. 
Some would suggest that the koinonia in question means “participation in" 
the Holy Ghost; others favour “fellowship created by the Holy Ghost”. 
Both are feasible.® Are we to leave the phrase as it is, and so lose much, 
or are we to paraphrase and say “the fellowship created by the Holy 
Ghost to participate in him"? 

We speak of our Lord as “Christ the Wisdom of God”. But what is 
meant by wisdom? Professor W. D. Davies believes that our Lord is iden- 
tified with the Hebrew Torah, which, though we tend to think of it as the 
Law, is the whole content of God's revelation.1° There is a whole history 
of thought behind the word. But we dare not say “Christ the Torah of 
God”, without a long explanation — which is not translation. There is no 
one English word which conveys the rich meaning of sophia which St. 
Paul uses. 

A living issue in New Testament scholarship is the extent of Semitic 
influence behind the Greek text. This seems to have been suspected as 
long ago as Tyndale, for in his Preface to the New Testament (1534) he 
says: “If aught seem changed or not altogether agreeing with the Greek, 
let the finder of the fault consider the Hebrew phrase or manner of speech 
left in the Greek words”.41 A famous example is Luke 11: 41, which reads 
literally “give as alms the things that are within”: a puzzling text. The 
parallel version in Matthew 23 : 26 is “cleanse .. . the inside [of the cup]”. 
Wellhausen ingeniously suggested that as the Aramaic for ‘cleanse’ is 
dakki and for ‘give alms’ is zakki, a simple correction will clear up the dif- 
ficulty of the Lukan version, which must mean “‘cleanse the things that are 
within”. This emendation, according to Dr. Matthew Black, one of the 
few scholars working in this field, “has survived criticism’, and Professor 
A. M. Hunter regards it as of all such conjectures the most certain. But 
Dr. Dodd's Seminar has raised serious doubts, and there are other pos- 
sibilities as well.12 In the meantime, what is the translator to do? 


Another such crux interpretum is Mark 4: 11-12, “...in order that 
seeing they may see and not perceive and hearing they may hear and not 
understand, lest at any time they turn and it is forgiven them’’. This implies 
that the object of parables is to conceal the truth, which, to say the least, 
is a hard saying. Various attempts have been made to evade it by postu- 
lating a mistranslation of an Aramaic particle, which allows us to soften 
the saying by rendering ‘who’ or ‘because’ instead of ‘in order that’. This 
may be the answer, but it is significant that both Dr. Matthew Black and 
Dr. Vincent Taylor!* hold that St. Mark meant ‘in order that’. For my 
own part I think that there is hope in the following rendering: “To those 


® Cf. A. M. Hunter, The Unity of the New Testament (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, 1954), pp. 66-67, and A. R. George, Communion with God in the New Testa- 
ment (London: The Epworth Press, 1953), p. 180 and Chap. 7 as a whole. 

10 Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, 1944), pp. 149, 172. 

11 Mozley, op. cit., p. 229. 

12 Moule, Idiom Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge: University Press, 1953), p. 
186. Cf. R. Heard, Introduction to the New Testament (London: A. and C. Black, 1950), 
p. 51n., and A. M. Hunter, Interpreting the New Testament (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1951), pp. 32f. 

13 The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: Macmillan and Co., 1953), p. 257. 
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outsiders (dative of reference — ‘denoting persons to whose case the 
statement is limited’) 14 everything happens (ginetai) in riddles (a way 
of saying that they misunderstand, immorally, perhaps wilfully), their 
purpose being that seeing they may see and not perceive... lest at any 
time they should turn and it should be forgiven them’. There are hardened 
sinners whom this description fits like a glove. Must we always interpret 
the Gospels by academic canons to the neglect of spiritual insight?15 


Problems within the field of textual criticism continue to beset the 
translator. Consider the phrase to mé huper ha gegraptai in I Corinthians 
4:6, rendered in the Authorized Version “not to think [of men] above 
that which is written” and in the Revised Version “not [to go] beyond the 
things which are written”. There may be an allusion to a catchword at 
Corinth. ‘““Not above what is written" could well be the cry of a ‘Protes- 
tant’ or biblical enthusiast. But if we disregard accents and breathings we 
can translate ‘the mé has been written over the alpha [of the hina]”, 
which is thus reduced to a marginal comment by a scribe which has some 
time been incorporated in the text. Which choice is the translator to 
make? 

Such examples could be continued, and it would seem that there are 
only two possible courses open to us: either we must decline the task of 
translation altogether, or we must take the risks and do our best, always 
remembering that our work is subject to improvement. The refusal to 
translate on the grounds that all translation loses something was charac- 
teristic of the medizval church, and early in the fifteenth century (1408), 
the first decree in English Church Law concerned with Bible reading con- 
tains the following:1® “Since it is dangerous, as St. Jerome witnesses, to 
translate the text of Holy Scripture from one language into another, be- 
cause in such translations the same meaning is not easily retained in all 
particulars ... therefore we decree and ordain‘? that no one shall reprint 
or translate on his own authority any text of Holy Scripture into the 
English tongue or into any other tongue, by way of book, booklet, or 
treatise’. The Founders of the Bible Society, on the other hand, true to 
the principles of the Reformation and refreshed by the memory of the 
Evangelical Revival and the place in it of Holy Scripture, were eager to 
take the risk, and to make available to all who could read, that element of 
the written Word which could survive a translation. Nor can we criticize 
them for their decision or blame them for failure. For when all the baffling 
problems of translation have been allowed for, there remains in the ver- 
sions of the Bible such a substantial core of the truth of God, of that 
record of his mighty acts in his dealings with his people and of the 
apostolic testimony to “that one, far-off, divine Event, to which the whole 
creation” moved (not ‘moves’), with its salvation achieved, and offered, 


14 Goodwin, Grammar, paragraph 1172. 

15 Cf. W. L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (London: H. Mil- 
a 1944), p. 43, and V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1953), p. 171. 

16 See M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (Cambridge: The University Press, 1920), p. 296. 
17 The Latin of the rest of Art. VII of the Constitutiones Thomae Arundel is given in 
= - Lindsay: History of the Reformation (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1922), 

ol. I, p. 148. 
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that the seeker may find in them the way of salvation. We salute there- 
fore those courageous literary evangelists who have left behind them a 
permanent record of what otherwise might have been a preached and 
because only spoken, an evanescent Word. 

It is not my purpose to speak here of the dissemination of the Scriptures 
or to count the number of versions in which they have been offered to the 
world. These facts are well known. We recognize them, and give thanks 
to God for his goodness. The church, fulfilling Charles Wesley's aspira- 
tions, can now sing: O with a thousand tongues we sing our dear Re- 
deemer’s praise! Our task is rather to ask what is implied by the fact of 
translation. Has it any meaning for us today? 

It would seem that a version of Holy Scripture is a kind of commentary 
on the original, suggesting to us an irreducible minimum of what it means. 
Much may have been left behind in translation, as we have seen, but there 
is enough here to nourish the soul of the reader, to convey, as a means of 
grace, to him who believes as he reads, the knowledge of a Saviour. The 
Bible Society is to be commended “for the wider distribution of the Scrip- 
tures without note or comment”. But its Founders cannot have had in mind 
solely the individual reader, conning the pages of the Book in solitude, 
when the very message of the Bible is the rich fellowship of the redeemed 
community. It is meant to be read also in the corporate setting of the people 
of God, and it needs not only to be read but to be expounded, and that not 
only to those who are ignorant of its message but also to those familiar 
with it. Where the people of God are gathered together there is the Living 
Christ by his Spirit, to charge the spiritual atmosphere and to reveal 
afresh the Face of Christ. What preacher is there who has not found, 
even as he read the lessons, that some new aspect of the truth, some new 
light, has flashed across his mind which never came to him in the study? 
I forbear to mention matters of theological truth, wherein the scriptural 
content is hammered into its form. But it is surely implied that we cannot 
merely praise the Society — which we gladly do — and then sit back and 
leave the work of God to the seller of the Scriptures. We need preachers, 
and the church must continue to produce them. And further: if translation 
involves some loss it must be made up by the preacher, not indeed revealing 
his technique by quoting Greek and Hebrew in the pulpit but by so study- 
ing these languages in his preparation of his sermon that he is able to give 
the deepest meaning of his text. This ultimately has implications for the 
training of the ministry, but the times are hard and the need of preachers 
is great, and it may not always be possible. The Word of God is not bound 
— even by a translation; and his call is not limited to Hebrew and class- 
ical scholars. 

It is instructive to consider the meanings of various texts which they 
had for the translators of different versions from all ages. In this we shall 
be gathering up some of the fragments which otherwise might have been 
lost. We shall quote the texts first in the Authorized or King James Version, 
and then in the one to which attention is to be drawn. 

Think first of St. John 20 : 22, “And when he had said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost”. The Wiclif 
Version reads, “he blewe on hem and seide, take ye the holi goost”. He 
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blew on them! It is a word appropriate to the flute-player, and we may 
infer that from those who receive the Holy Ghost we should expect to hear 
melody, nor harsh cacophony. This may explain why St. Paul was im- 
pressed with the tragedy of spoilt music: “Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, | am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal” (I Cor. 13:1). He looked for the music of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5:22) and found only a clang. Our Lord compared the men 
of his day to fractious children whom nothing would please: we played 
the flute to you and you did not dance, we mourned and you did not lament 
(Matt. 11:17, Luke 7:32). You won't play at weddings and you won't 
play at funerals! But, now his disciples are not merely to listen to the 
Divine music in him; they are the very flute itself. Therefore, in order 
that the sweet melody may be produced, not merely “receive” but “take the 
Holy Breath”. The original pneuma, from which we get our words ‘pneu- 
matic’, and ‘pneumonia’, meant ‘wind’.!18 We might therefore give as an 
alternative, “Take the Holy Wind” (Cf. John 3:18, 6:18), and it is 
not difficult to bring this into harmony with the thought of music. Is there 
not such an instrument as an Eolian lyre or harp, which sounds by the 
air sweeping across its strings? And when the wind is up, then 


... mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster: .. .19 


Or think of St. Luke 2 : 9-13. The Authorized Version reads: 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people... And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God... 

There are some interesting variations on this lovely theme. The Wiclif 
Version, for example, gives us ‘the cleernesse of god schyned aboute hem” 
(claritas Dei).2° Clouds and darkness are about him — until he reveals 
himself. Wiclif continues, “I preche to you, a greet ioie’ (euangelizo uobis 
gaudium magnum). It was Tyndale who rendered “I bringe you tydinges 
of greate ioye’’, but Wiclif's word is timely. When preaching is discounten- 
anced by a hesitant church it is well to remember that it is a work which 
even angels are not too proud to do and which is the true bringer of Joy. 
And we recall the sublimity of the preaching office as suggested by Judges 
6: 7-8: “And it came to pass, when the children of Israel cried unto the 
Lord because of Midian, that the Lord sent a prophet unto the children 
of Israel”. There are some national disasters which can only be dealt with 
by the preacher. But perhaps the most romantic is Wiclif's ‘‘a multitude 
of the heuenli knyghthod”. He is speaking to his own times here, and if 


18 For some illuminating remarks on the Hebrew ruach and the Greek pneuma see H. 
Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1928), p. 8, and Jnspiration and Reve: tion in the Old Testament (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1946), p. 75, and The Christian Doctrine of Man (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1926), p. 17. See also A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought 
of Ancient Israel (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1949), p. 26. There is a useful sum- 
mary of Old Testament psychology in D. Cairns, The Image of God in Man (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1953), pp. 26f. 

19 Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Book of Common Praise, No. 532. 

20 The Latin is throughout taken from Wordsworth and White's text of the Vulgate. 
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chivalry is ‘‘the union of the Christian and military ideals’’,24 then in the 
living God we have the perfect union and final reconciliation of love and 
power. Tyndale is even blunter: “a multitude of hevenly sowdiers”; 
and is followed by the Great Bible (“‘sowdyers’’) and the Genevan (‘‘soul- 
diers’’). The Rheims Version gives ‘the heauenly armie”. It is worth 
reflecting today when the tramp of the barrack square gives its rhythmic 
accompaniment to the staccato crash of atomic explosions, that there is 
another army, a heavenly (plethos stratias ouraniou: multitudo militiae 
caeletis), praising God and working for “peace on earth”. 


We are all familiar with the moving words of Revelation 7 : 17: 


For the lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
(Authorized Version) 


Tyndale seems to have set the fashion for “all tears”. But the Greek 
is “each tear” (pan dakruon), and Wiclif must have noted it in his copy 
of the Vulgate (absterget Deus Omnem lacrimam ex oculis eorum), for he 
translates “god schal wipe awey ech teer...” The fashion has changed 
again: at any rate both the Revised Version and Moffatt rendered “every 
tear”. But there is a sound instinct in Wiclif's “ech’’, for it makes us think 
of each individual tear. Blass, it is true, states that pas before a noun with- 
out the article means ‘‘not every individual like ekastos, but any you 
please”,22 and strangely enough includes Matthew 3:10, “every tree 
not producing good fruit is cut down and cast into the fire”. This seems, 
in this context, too subtle a refinement, and we may rest content with the 
statement of A. T. Robertson?* that “in the singular pas may be used 
without the article in the sense of ‘every’ ’’.24 Is this, then, a mere academic 
discussion, of interest only to scholars? No; it makes plain to us what we 
may have known already, as indeed all Bible reading does to some extent, 
but what we need to remember always. God is the living God, and his 
good hand is upon the whole church. In particular, he is with his people 
in their trials, Further, our text discloses something of the very character 
of God. Is there a company of Christians in dire extremity? He marks 
their distress. Is there some Christian individual, in some lone outpost of 
the faith, like Canon James away up in the Arctic at Baker Lake, in lonely 
fortitude manifesting the staying-power (hupomoné) of which the New 
Testament speaks? Our God is with him. Is there, not only a lonely Christ- 
ian, but some one experience which comes to him, shattering his life, 
pulling down the structure so laboriously built over twenty years or 
more? Our own God sees it, marks it, stands by him in the hour of his 
sorrow. That, in itself, is a gospel. But we have more. So closely does he 
guard his own that not a single tear escapes him. There is not a single 
grain of sand on the shore of the remotest island in the Pacific but Om- 
niscience can give a precise reason why it should be exactly there and 
not elsewhere; and there is not a single tear which wells up in some 


21 L. H. Marshall, The Challenge of New Testament Ethics (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1947), p. 96. 

22 Grammar of New Testament Greek, p. 161. 

23 Grammar, p. 771. 

24 For a recent discussion see C. F. D. Moule, op. cit., pp. 93-95. 
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‘he | sorrowing eye but Eternal Love is moved to put it away. He is the all- 


nd ‘ attentive God of the whole church throughout all the world, yesterday, 
8"; today, and forever; the God of the smaller group within his people; the 
ul- God of the individual; the God of the separate experience, and the God 
rth of each separate falling tear. Our God is not the mere First Cause of a 
nic ' philosopher's universe. He is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
is living, noting, hearing each sob and removing the tear which makes its 
jae | grimy way down the battle-stained face of the humblest private soldier 
' in the army of the church militant. I grant you, with Dr. Dodd,?5 that 
Jewish apocalyptic from a psychological point of view must be described 
as a form of compensation in fantasy for the sense of futility and defeat. 
em , But I refuse to believe that this picture of God in a Christian apocalyptic 
= is no more than a compensation in fantasy. 

There are some lovely renderings in the Epistle to the Philippians, with 
ek | a freshness and even a modernity about them despite their age. “For to 
py me to live is Christ, and to die is gain” (1:21), says the Authorized 
he Version. Wiclif has “to die is wynnynge” (mori lucrum). The Greek 
ed kerdos means ‘gain’, ‘profit’. Well, men speak of a gambler’s ‘winnings’, 
Ty | when he gains what he did not earn, perhaps out of all proportion to 
nk his original risk. In Churchillian style we may add that “never was so 
h- much won in return for so little, for so many by so few — our Lord”. 
ou} Weare familiar with the doctrine of the ‘Exaltation’ of Christ. Wiclif 
ee speaks in the classical passage (Phil. 2:5-11) of the cross of Christ, 
1S, “for which thing god enhauncid him” (propter quod et Deus illum exal- 
he tauit). We miss the ‘super-exalted him’ (huperupsdse), but surely the 
ed fresh “enhauncid” is ample reward. Wiclif uses this word in John 12 : 32, 
lic , “and if I schal be enhauncid fro the erthe, I schal drawe alle thingis to 
ve my silf (Et ego si exaltatus fuero a terra, omnia traham ad me ipsum). 
it, ' He who was once enhanced on an earthly cross is now enhanced on a 
is . heavenly throne. In that fair Name “eche kne be bowid” and “ech tunge 
le knowleche: that the lord ihesus crist, is in the glorie of god the fadir” 
er (ut... omne genu flectatur ... et omnis lingua confiteatur quia Dominus 
ks lesus Christus in gloria est Dei Patris). The love that notes each tear is 
of | worthy of the adoration of each knee, the confession of each tongue. As 
ly Tyndale said, “He must increace: I must decreace’’ (John 3: 30). 

w In view of all this, we should gladly “do all things without murmur- 
t- | ings and disputings” (Phil. 2: 14, Authorized Version). Now the Greek 
e, for “murmurings” is gongusmos, a good example of onomatopoeia, com- 
or bining the thundering roll and sibilant whispers of mass complaint. (Com- 
is pare lailaps for a storm in Mark 4:37: you can hear the wash of the 
1e waves on the boat). I wonder if Wiclif felt this in his Vulgate, “s‘ne mur- 
le murationibus et haesitationibus”. At any rate he translates “without gruc- 
chingis and doutingis”. We ought to rescue “grucchingis” for modern 
id / use! Can you not hear in it the splutter of the grumbler? The second 
1e word is rendered in the Genevan version by “reasoning”, fairly enough, and 
- Wiclif and Tyndale give us aspects of this. A grumbler’s reasonings may 


arise because of his ‘doutingis’” and express themselves in “disputynge”’. 
But why did the Rheims Version say “without murmurings and stagger- 


% New Testament Studies (Manchester: University Press, 1953), p. 126. 
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ings”? The Authorized Version goes on “that ye may be blameless and 
harmless, the Sons of God"’, with “sincere” as an alternative for “harm- 
less’. Wiclif has ‘‘symple as the sones of god” (simplices filii Dei), and 
the Great Bible has “unfayned sonnes of God”. The Rheims Version 
comes back to Wiclif with ‘the simple children of God". Now “simple” 
really means ‘one-fold’, as opposed to ‘double’ or ‘treble’, ‘two-fold’ and 
‘three-fold’, and so on. The Greek word, however, really is ‘unmixed’ 
and so ‘pure’. That is, it is one-fold in its constituent. It is made of one 
thing, so to speak, and of one thing only, with no admixture. It would be 
a good spiritual exercise to try to find what this one thing is, which makes 
up the Christian. Is it love to God, faith, or what? In the meantime we 
note Souter’s “unsophisticated”, an admirable rendering. But has it the 
loveliness, the natural charm, the wholesome freshness, of “the simple 
sons of God"? 

There is a modernity, or shall we say a Canadian flavour, about Wi- 
clif's “I gessid it nedeful: to sende to you epafrodite my brother and 
euene worcher” (Philippians 2:25), (fratrem et cooperatorem). But he 
should have rendered the epistolary aorist by ‘I guess’. Tyndale calls him 
“my companion in laboure” and thus starts a fashion, but the Rheims 
frankly calls him “coadiutor”, recalling several passages?® where ‘officials’ 
bear this name; and one other, III John 8, which speaks of “coadiutors 
of the truth” — a fine title. Tyndale also styles him “felowe soudier”, 
again setting a fashion, but Wiclif calls him “myn euene knyght” (com- 
militonem meum) or my fellow-knight, which adds a romantic touch: the 
order of knighthood of Christian workers! 

In our desire to be up to date, and, quite properly, to let the Bible 
speak in the language of our day, we may lose something which ought to 
be retained. The emphasis today is on ‘toughness’, and the military 
metaphors which St. Paul uses are in keeping with this. But there is 
another side to the question, and it is Tyndale who surprises us. Our 
Authorized Version gives us “Let your moderation be known unto all 
men” (Phil. 4:5). The variations on “moderation” are well known, and 
are attractive: “let your winsomeness, let your sweet reasonableness, be 
known...” But Tyndale, followed by the Great Bible, uninhibited by 
our modern cult of physical fitness boldly says ‘Let youre softenes be 
knowen unto all men’’. Can this be justified? I think it can. The Greek 
word behind this is used by Aristotle?? in an interesting discussion of 
justice and equity. The law may lay down a general principle, and in a 
certain instance obedience to it would involve hardship and indeed an 
injustice such as the legislative authority had not envisaged, and would 
have allowed for, had attention been drawn to it when the law was made. 
At this stage equity steps in. Equity is just, but not justice according 
to the law; it is a correction of the law, and is thus nearer to absolute 
justice, absolute morality. Thus law in expansive mood, law without its 
rigidity, law with a measure of elasticity, is equity. The equitable man 
is then the man who is not a ‘stickler’ for his rights. He knows when to 
give way. He is not as hard as rock, but can yield. “Let your softness be 


26 Rom. 16:21, 1 Cor. 3:9, II Cor. 8:23, Phil. 4:3, Col. 4:11, Philemon 1 and 24. 
27 In the Nicomachean Ethics, V. x. 
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known unto all men’’. This, let it be said, is not the mark of weakness 
but of strength. It is significant that in II Corinthians 10:1 St. Paul 
associates such an attitude (epieikeias) with gentleness (praiitetos): I 
beseech you through the gentleness and (dare we say it?) the elasticity 
of Christ. Gentleness is not weakness but restrained strength. We do not 
speak of a gentle jelly fish. In the Corinthian passage Wiclif speaks of 
“the myldenesse and softnesse of crist’’ (per mansuetudinem et modestiam 
Christi), and Tyndale, the Great Bible, and the Genevan Version all use 
the expression ‘the meekness and softness of Christ’. Softness: the refusal 
to insist on one’s rights; is not this the very way in which Christ treats 
his people? That is why we live, not in this year of law, but in this year 
of grace. There is a sermon lurking here, or the materials for one. The 
hardness of Christ: “He steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem” (Luke 
9:51). “The Son of Man must suffer many things’ (Mark 8 : 31). The 
softness of Christ: 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins 
Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. (Psalm 103: 10) 

The one shows a fixedness of purpose: the other the elasticity of grace. 

In this connexion it is well to recall S. R. Driver's exposition of the 
Hebrew term hesedh. Wider and more comprehensive than ‘mercy’, “it 
is the kindliness of feeling, consideration, and courtesy, which adds a 
grace and softness to the relations subsisting between members of the 
same society... The force of hesedh is most adequately represented by 
kindness, or when applied to God — for the term is too strong to be 
used generally of men — lovingkindness”. 28 This will serve as a link: 
the ‘softness’ of Christ is but an aspect of the divine lovingkindness, of 
the grace of God.?® “Long and loyal love” shall we say? 


There is a simplicity about some of Wiclif's renderings which we 
might well ponder. “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel: not with wisdom of words". This is the Authorized Version. Wi- 
clif goes on: “that the cros of crist be not voidid awei’’ (I Cor. 1:17). 
Now the cross of Christ does not mean here something made of wood, 
but that whole truth which is summed up in the sentence “Christ died for 
our sins”. Preach that in wisdom of speech, and, as St. Paul sees it, you 
say nothing about the cross: you have emptied it of meaning. It has become 
a hollow shell — voidid awei, as Wiclif says; not merely “of none effect”. 
It is possible to argue that what is of none effect is still intact; but if we 
are so ashamed of the cross that human wisdom has to be our theme, then 
by implication “there is nothing in it’ — which is after all the meaning 
of “empty”, “made void” (Rheims). Wiclif continues: “for the word 
of the cros is foli to hem that perischen, but to hem that ben made saaf, 


°8 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
3rd edition, 1951), p. 102. 

28 See also Brigg’s note, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Psalms (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 3rd edition, 1951), Vol. I, pp. 33f.; Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew 
Religion (New York; The Macmillan Co., 1930) — hesedh is “quite untranslatable”’ in 
English; and Norman H. Snaith in A Theological Word Book of the Bible, edited by Alan 
Richardson (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), pp. 100-103, 136-137, and The 
we Ideas of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), pp. 
4-130. 
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that is to seie to us, it is the vertu of god..."’ “Vertu”, of course, comes 
straight from the Latin (... ut non euacuetur crux Christi... his autem, 
qui salui fiunt, id est nobis, uirtus Dei est). When we are told time and 
time again to ‘‘put the gospel into modern terms” and “avoid theological 
technicalities”, there is surely room for a study of salvation in the sim- 
plicity of “being made safe’’. Men of today ought to understand that 
language. There is enough talk of social security and the welfare state 
and of world peace: is that not “being made safe"? Wiclif may yet lead 
our theological thinking about him who “‘schal make his puple saaf fro her 
synnes” (Matt. 1:21). But why does Goodspeed think that ina mé 
should be rendered “*. . . or the cross of Christ might seem an empty thing”? 
He has left out Christ's purpose behind the apostle’s commission. 

Here, then, are some of the treasures worthy to be rescued, and we 
might add to their number. At the Transfiguration (Luke 9 : 35) the voice 
said, according to Wiclif, “this is my dereworthe sone”. (Hic est Filius 
meus dilectus).2° “I have been crucified with Christ” (Gal. 2:20) is 
rendered by Wiclif ‘I am ficchid to the cros”, through the Latin (? Christo 
confixus sum cruci). It is arguable, grammatically on the ground that the 
Greek perfect tense expresses the abiding result of a past act. But it is 
better interpreted spiritually, as the New Testament does not leave the 
Christian on the cross. “If ye han rise to gidre with crist: seke ye tho 
thingis that ben aboue, where crist is sittynge in the right-half of god, 
sauer ye tho thingis that ben aboue: not tho that ben on the erthe . . . for ye 
ben deed: and youre liif is hidde with crist in god” (Col. 3: 1-3). 
(phroneite-sapite: apethanete-mortui estis). Savour ye! There is a moder- 
nity about “‘charite fallith neuer doun” (I Cor. 13:8). We speak today 
of men “falling down on the job”; love never does. We speak of the law 
as “binding”. Our Lord said “nyle ye deme that I cam to undo the lawe or 
the profetis” (Matt. 5:17, katalusaisoluere). Perhaps Wiclif was influ- 
enced here by remembering that “rel'gio” implies that which is binding — 
in heathen times, scruple. We speak of a man being “in the toils”, “in the 
grip” of something. But the Son of God was manifested “that he undo the 
werkis of the deuel” (I John 3:8, ina lusei-ut dissoluat). There is a 
quaint realism in Tyndale’s description of the unjust judge (Luke 18 : 5): 
“because this wedowe troubleth me, I will avenge her lest at the laste she 
come and hagge on me”. And in Hebrews 10: 23, with its elusive akline, 
Wiclif “translates finely", as James Moffatt recognizes,31 “holde we 
(teneamus) the confessioun of oure hope bowinge to no side” (indeelinabi- 
lem). 

Such, then, are some of the treasures of our earlier translators, and they 
have left behind much more. What shall we say of these men and of their 
work? It would seem that their labours grew out of their experience of the 
living God. They were not merely literary pioneers, trying to start a new 
fashion in men’s reading, or scholars with a passion for academic adver- 
tisement. God spoke to them as surely as he had spoken to men of old. 


80 But is his text right? Cf. Matt. 17:5, Mark 9:7, and see H. E. W. Turner, Jesus, 
Master and Lord (London: A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd., 1953), p. 216, for summary of 
evidence of agapefos (unique). 

31 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark, 2nd edition, 1948). 
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“One of F. C. Baur's friends and admirers wrote after his death, in words 
which were meant to be laudatory: ‘His was a completely objective nature. 
No trace of personal needs or struggles is discoverable in connection with 
his investigations of Christianity ...""" Sir William Robertson Nicoll goes 
on to comment that ‘Baur was a stranger to the requirements of his own 
soul, and his need of a Saviour’’.8? I suggest that this is the very opposite 
of our verdict on the translators. 

Thus they felt that they had something to give. It must be confessed, 
alas, that we do not always gain this impression as we read books about 
the Bible. Men have analyzed it, criticized it, cut it up, joined it together 
again, set it against its historical background, even written deadly dull 
books about it, perhaps the gravest of all heresies. But like its Lord, it has 
risen from the dead, and thanks to the faithful endeavour of earlier 
scholars, “others have laboured and we have entered into their labours”. 
They wanted to be helpers of our joy, to share with us what they had 
found. Their work is thus an example of true fellowship. We cannot bring 
against them the serious charge laid by Professor T. W. Manson in his 
essay: “The Failure of Liberalism to Interpret the Bible as the Word of 
God".33 

They felt further that what they had to give could be safely offered. 
They believed that the common man would profit if he had the written 
Word in his hand and the love of God in his heart; indeed, there are not 
unknown cases of men being converted through the Holy Scriptures. By 
instinct and experience they anticipated the words of James Moffatt in 
his valuable chapter on the limitations of the historical method: ‘The 
practical use of the New Testament is an indispensable clue to its inner 
meaning’.?4 “The New Testament is the medium of intercourse between 
God and the human soul... a direct gift and communication of God to 
man”.35 “,..in its moments of anguish or of ardour, perplexed, domi- 
nated, struggling with the demands of God and the duties of life, facing 
tragic facts of sin and guilt and death, the soul understands the New 
Testament as it was meant to be understood and as it always has been un- 
derstood by some on earth’’.26 As Luther said, “The Words of our Saviour 
Christ are exceeding powerful; they have hands and feet’’.°7 

It may be freely admitted that uninstructed men may have wrought 
havoc through sectarian interpretations and through the follies of private 
judgement. But “the right of private judgement is not the right of private 
fancy, the right to think as we please; it is the right to listen when God 
speaks to us .. ."’38 ‘“No prophecy of Scripture is a prophecy with its own 
interpretation” (II Peter 1 : 20), that is, it is not self-evident.29 What if 


82 The Church’s One Foundation (New York: Geo. H. Doran Co.), p. 120. 

33 C.W. Dugmore (Ed.), The Interpretation of the Bible (London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1946), pp. 92-107. 

34 The Approach to the New Testament, p. 205. 

Jbid., p. 231. 

36 Ibid., p. 234. 

aT Sane by Rawlinson: Christ in the Gospels (London: Oxford University Press, 1944), 
p. 11 


38 A. Peel, in The Interpretation of the Bible op. cit., p. 74. 
38 Cf. R. V. G. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1944), p. 134. 
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there are men who mishandle the Word of God? There are those who 
would turn a theorem of Euclid into a cooking recipe. We might just as 
well screen our congregations, simply because some people go away from 
a service without a personal faith in Christ. The preached Word of God 
is open to all, just as the written Word is, and our translators no less than 
our preachers, if we are faithful, rely on the Holy Ghost to make it plain. 

Here, then, through the efforts of those whom we salute today, is the 
Voice of God to inspire the private worshipper, to instruct the public con- 
gregation; here is the startingpoint of the public teacher and preacher, to 
be read and pondered, with Scripture compared with Scripture.*® Here is 
evidence that the translators were willing, in so far as they themselves 
were preachers, for their preached message to be tested by the Word of 
God, known to the congregation. Here is a challenge to all of us engaged 
in the task of training men for the ministry: when we have had our fill 
of criticism and of introduction, of biblical history and of biblical back- 
ground, and have given the same to our students; then it is high time to 
let religion itself come into our classrooms, for the lecturer to give not only 
what scholars have conveyed to him but also what he has learnt from the 
living God himself. The truth of God must not descend to a mere exami- 
nation paper, and the Son of God to a pass mark. When we thus use the 
Bible we shall find, with Dr. Vincent Taylor, that the New Testament 
names of Jesus are the only ones with a foreseeable future, and that “this 
fact is one of the neglected arguments for the plenary inspiration of Holy 
Scripture’.41 “Le commentaire peut errer: le texte subsiste’’. And now this 
Book has been given to us, for “all things are yours, and you are Christ's 
and Christ is God's” (I Cor. 3 : 21-23).42 


Book Review 


The Gospel of St. Mark — A New Translation in Simple English, by 
Edward Vernon. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 3/6. 


It has been confidently stated on many occasions in recent years that 
English has now become the most important missionary language in the 
world today. Substantial evidence in support of this claim is the fact that 
though the Scriptures in part or whole have been translated into many 
hundreds of languages and dialects, in by far the larger number of semina- 
ries, theological colleges and training centres, in Africa, India and S. E. 
Asia, English remains the essential key to the libraries of Christian theo- 
logy and doctrine. In the nature of things, it will be a very long time before 
the major languages of India and Africa have their own vernacular libra- 
ries. This being so, all new translations of the Scriptures into modern 


40 Cf. O. Cullmann, Peter (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953), pp. 213f. and n. 
41 The Names of Jesus, pp. 174€. 

42Cf. also Lindsay: History of the Reformation, Vol. 1, pp. 453-467; G. W. Bromiley, 
“The Authority of Scripture”, and D. Lamont, “Revelation and Inspiration”, on pp. 15-23 
and 24-30 of the New Bible Commentary, edited by F. Davidson (London: The Inter- 
varsity Fellowship, 1953). 
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English have significance, not only for the theological teacher but for the 
translator also, since the aim of both is to shed light upon the original text 
of Scripture. 


This remains true even where the translator has been thinking of a 
very different type of constituency from that of the mission field. In the 
translator's Foreword, Edward Vernon nowhere suggests that he is 
thinking of that wider constituency, but stating that “the ideal would be 
a version in which no word would be employed which could not be readily 
understood by the average intelligent child of twelve years old and up- 
wards”, he obviously says something of considerable interest to all those 
who use English as a lingua franca. It soon becomes apparent that the 
translator is thinking of English children, in the English setting. Jairus, for 
instance, is “the headmaster”. His daughter is ‘‘a little lass’’. A soldier who 
is seat to cut off John the Baptist’s head is “the big guardsman’’. And to 
be first in the kingdom of heaven is “‘to top the list”. But none of this 
detracts in any way from the interest or value of the experiment. Unlike 
some of his predecessors, Edward Vernon does not make use of any artifi- 
cial word counts. For this reason the success or failure of his attempt to 
make the gospel clear to a child of twelve is a matter of special interest. In 
the opinion of the writer he succeeds on the whole, though occasionally at 
some cost, and in one or two instances by taking somewhat dubious risks. 

In the attempt to produce a book the style of which flows easily, there 
is inevitably a tendency to iron out much of the roughness of Mark's style. 
Rightly or wrongly, the form of the book is that of an ordinary English 
story, with the material divided into chapters for which titles have been 
ingeniously devised. For instance, the chapter dealing with Herodias’ 
daughter is called ‘““The Dancing Princess”. It must be said, however, that 
though this method of sub-division may be effective for the translator's 
purposes, it disguises the true nature of the Markan material. Perhaps 
this does not matter very much and there are certainly adequate com- 
pensations, not least the fact that the dramatic element in so many episodes 
is brilliantly enhanced. No little deftness has been shown in securing this 
end, and it is here that the translator is at his best. Though this involves 
him in paraphrase in many instances, the effect is telling. For instance, 
éxtewov is translated “put your hands straight out, fingers and all”. 
When told that His mother and brothers are awaiting Him, Jesus replies, 
““Who is a real mother and a real brother to Me? There they are!’, 
looking round Him at the circle of eager, listening faces”; and the episode 
of the Gadarine swine concludes with the words, “What a sensation it 
caused!" which, coming as it does at the end of one of his chapters is 
an impressive climax and an effective paraphrase of the words, xai mdvyte¢ 
éatpalov. 


It cannot be doubted that any English child of twelve will read this 
gospel of St. Mark with understanding and pleasure, but this does not 
altogether exonerate the translator from responsibility for certain lapses. 
Is it right, for instance, to make Jesus say to the man with the withered 
hand, “Come up to the front here, nearer the platform” or to speak of Jesus 
preaching “in the village halls and churches”? Some may think that the 
use of the phrase ‘merry and bright” in 2: 19 is a needless concession to 
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colloquialism and the specification of the small fish in 6 : 34-44 as “trout” 
is arbitrary, to say the least. There is also the somewhat ambiguous sub- 
stitution of the word “Bible” for “Scriptures” and “church” for “syna- 
gogue”, while Jesus Himself is made to speak of His followers as “Christ- 
ians”’, this being a partial attempt to overcome the difficulty of trans- 
lating év t@ dvduati pov, “in My name”. Instances such as these, 
and there are many of them, make it clear that the snare in the way of 
a translator who has set before himself the necessity of being intelligible 
to one particular age-group is that of paraphrase. Readers will differ 
considerably among themselves as to the justification of this in different 
contexts, but there is no doubting that several instances are most effective, 
for instance, “Better to go one-eyed in God's way than to go with both 
eye's open into a hell that for ever eats your heart out and where the 
flames of regret never die down" (9:47, 48), or again (5:27), of the 
woman with the issue of blood, ‘People had told her about Jesus, so she 
crept through the crowd towards Him, murmuring to herself, ‘If 1 can even 
touch His clothes, I shall be better’. At last she stretched out her hand 
behind Him and began to finger His cloak. Immediately she was well”, 
This is surely a good instance of successful paraphrase, for the words 
“crept” and “murmuring” are not represented in the Greek, though the 
whole tone and atmosphere of the passage suggest their appropriateness. 

Less happy attempts to secure simplicity are found in 6 : 41 where the 
verb evioyéw is translated, ‘asked God to use them”, or 7 : 29 where, 
in answer to the Syrophoenician woman, Jesus says, “Go straight home, 
and you will discover that your answer has cured your little girl” — a 
translation that has no warrant in the Greek. Later in the same chapter, 
verse 34, the simple word écrévagev is translated by the phrase, “He 
took a deep breath, as if forcing away everything that choked ear and 
mouth”. In8:15, the word (dun, “leaven” appears as “stew” — “The 
Pharisees and Herod are preparing a dangerous stew for Me”, surely 
a most infelicitous phrase. And in 8 : 31 a reference to “elders, high priests 
and scribes” appears simply as “people who should know better’’ — con- i 
venient, but hardly translation! Three further instances of under-trans- 
lation in the interests of a dangerous simplification are in 8 : 34 where “to 
take up the cross” appears ‘to endure heavy and hurting burdens”. Again 
in 10:17 inheriting eternal life becomes on the lips of the young man, 
“Teach me how I can live the best life”, and four verses later on we are 
told that “Jesus liked the look of the young man”, a drastic watering down 
of the word #ydznoer. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more easy and less fair to a translator, however, 
than merely to list passages which are open to question in this way. In 
order to savour the real merit of the translation one should take it and read 
it through at a sitting. The general conclusion about this version will pro- 
bably be that it is a brave attempt to prove a particular point, and that in 
the main it succeeds. It is not a version from which one would wish to trans 
late, but undoubtedly it will yield suggestive ideas to any who handle it ‘ 
with discernment and discretion. ; 


W. J.B. 
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